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work is due to the continu- 
ously close relation it has 


with the problems and activ- 


ities of the sales organiza- 


tion that it aims to assist 
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The salesman was heavily laden and the 
big demonstration catalog, with its smooth 
leather cover, slipped from under his arm 
to the platform. He was annoyed but not 
alarmed. He had dropped this binder 
before and he knew that the damage, if 
any, would be slight. 
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It was a Badger Perfection Loose-Leaf 
Binder, made from the best of materials 
and put together by skilled and experienced 
workmen. And the patented Badger Im- 
provements give it unusual ruggedness and 
endurance. Not a single leaf jarred loose! 
The Badger Vise-back grip prevented that. 


| 

| 
Badger Perfection Catalog Binders are made to 
be more than just good-looking. They are easy 
to operate and to handle. Yet the leaves can’t 
come out except by using the release. Badger | 
Bnders are made to stand up under strenuous 
treatment, careless handling, destructive accidents | 

to endure the utmost, not just the average, wear 

and tear. 


Let us tell you about the special Badger features :; 
that make the Badger Binders really distinctive. 
Your inquiry will not obligate you. | 
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Palmolive—with a direct 
check on the pulling power ol 
the various Chicago News- 


Palmolive Lineage 
in the 


papers—has, for the last two 
and a half years, exhibited a 
decided preference for the 
HERALD AND EXAMINER. 


ee a prelerence best 
evidenced by the Palmolive 


HERALD AND EXAMINER 


1920... 10,502 lines* 
1921... 10,666 lines* 
1922 (rei) 18,272 lines* 


SR orca lineage by far maa 


lineage record any other Chicago newspaper 


Chicago 
Herald & Examiner 


NEW YORK: 501 Fifth Avenue SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg, 


| CHICAGOS BEST NEWSPAPER | 


q cA go-getting Merchandising Dept., which has served in most of the 
SUCCESSFUL national campaigns, will secure Chicago distribution 


for your product ....... before a line of advertising is published. 
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THIS MONTH’S PROBLEM 


Announcing a New Feature 


HIS page has been set aside for the use of subscribers who 
have an unusual and especially perplexing sales problem on 
which they would like outside assistance. 


Every month the most interesting of these problems will be f 
detailed here, omitting only the name of the concern but giving 
all other essential information. 


You are invited to work out solutions to these problems. I, in turn, will 
submit them to the concern, and if accepted as being the best of those 
offered the concern benefited will send you its check for such amount as 
the suggestion is worth to them. 


The publishers of Sales Management guarantee that the amount of this 
check will be not less than $50, and will forward their own check for that 
amount, if necessary. When possible, we will state at the time of publishing 
the problem the amount which the interested concern is willing to pay for 
the most practical suggestion received. 


In starting this new feature we are giving each reader of Sales Management an 
opportunity to try his hand at being a consulting sales manager. Working out solu- 
tions to these problems will give you a much broader grasp of sales management prob- 
lems in general. It will help to keep you from going stale. It will give you an added 
opportunity to cash in on the articles concerning different lines of business which we 
print in Sales Management every month. 


It is creditable to be able to solve the problems in one single line of sales activity. 
But to be able to work out practical plans for getting business in all lines of business is 
a hundred fold more creditable. If you have that ability you should know it. If you 
haven’t it you can develop it. I hope this new feature may help you to do that. 
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360 hustling towns, 800,000 


prosperous people. 6 trans-continental 
and 12 branch railways intimately connect Spokane with its rich 
territory. 118 passenger and 56 freight trains daily. Spokane 
b wholesale business now over $156,000,000 annually. 


1921 Beat 1920 in TheSpokane Country and 1922 is Beating Both! 


Charts Prepared by Business Research Department of The Spokesman-Review 
Showing Six Months’ Sales 1922 BEAT Same Period 1921 


Foll sate Rgnees are based on survey ge sev eral representative aaae in each of t the Hees indicated. The figures 
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Building is Booming 


In Philadelphia 


Philadelphia’s Building Bureau Statistician, W.W.Gamble, 
has just made public the figures covering the building 
permits issued for the first four months of 1922, as con- 
trasted with those of lastyear. Last year’s total was $8,459,725, 
and this year’s figures for the same period exceed $30,364,375. 


The time has now come for makers of home and building 


equipment to advertise aggressively for new business in 
Philadelphia. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper ‘‘nearly everybody’’ reads — 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin 
is one of the largest in America. 


te In 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin, 


A.B.C. report of net paid daily average circula- 
tion for six months, ending March 3lst, 1922, 


494,499 copies a day 


No artificial methods of stimulating 
circulation are used by The Bulletin 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau Street San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., London—125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
117 Lafayette Blvd. Paris—5 rue Lamartine (9) 
(Copyright 1922 — Bulletin Company ) 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 cents. 
Yearly subscriptio« payable in advance, $3.00 any- 
where in the United States or its possessions; 
$3.25 in Canada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months subscriptions, $1.50. When three or 
more subscriptions are ordered at once by the 
same concern a special club rate of $2.50 per year 
for each subscription applies. 
Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly discon- 
tinued upon expiration. Readers desiring to keep ; i P 
their files complete should renew promptly. Back Published Monthly for Those W ho Mar ket 
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t“iudtmeso' Through National Sales Organizations 
Bound Volumes: ai bound editions of Vole — 
ume O and T have be sold. A limite 1- . ‘f , 
oe a gins al ets. genes a Volume Four Established 1918 Number Eleven 
(October 1920 to September 1921) have been bound 
in heavy buckram and lettered in gold. The price 
of these volumes is $6.00 each, postpaid. f 
; August, 1922 
News Stand Copies: This magazine is not Contents or g $ 
generally sold through news dealers. Copies can . . N+ y p 
usually be secured, however, after the first of the THE MAN WHO TRIES TO PUT YOU OFF 115 
month from the news stands at leading hotels, By Eugene Whitmore 
railroad stations and book stores in the larger ; 
cities. 
Advertising Rates: ¢ : , MORE ORDERS FROM THE DAY’S CALLS $1¢ 
_ _ 8 es: Effective July 15th, full By E.G. Weir, Advertising Manager, Round Oak Stoves, Dowagiac, Micl 
page advertisements opposite reading, run of ' 
paper, $75 per insertion. Two-thirds page (two , : = —_ ce sa : ee 
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less than half column 25 cents per agate line. Dis- THE MAKING OF “ONE CALL” SALESMEN 419 
count on contracts for twelve consecutive inser- cag ‘ si ‘iitns _ te es : ! 
tions. Classified advertisements 25 cents per line By Maxwell Drokce 
of seven words. 
Closing Dates: First forms close on the tenth [LOW DO YOUR LETTERS ; : ae - A 
of the month. Final forms, fifteenth of the month. 3 Cameron MePherson 
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preceding date of issue. To secure proofs of ad- SWELTERING SALESMEN AND WILTED BUYERS 12° 
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Business 1s Selling with 


THE NEW 
$150 20 


Business has welcomed this latest sales- 


maker with remarkable cordiality. 


Because it 


meets the smallest business need—and because it puts into 
any man’s hands the definite ability to get orders. 
It has proven itself a real Multigraph; 


a real business-getter; a real economy. It is not 
too much to say that in some lines of business it is making 


over the whole selling system. 


What About /t? 


Well, it is simply a new 
and simplified development of 


the time-tested Multigraph design. 
It multiple-typewrites through a ribbon, 
making the well-known Multigraph-ed 
letters. It prints, with printer’s ink, with 
type and cuts, as do all Multigraphs; at 
lower costs and with less time between 
the idea and the finished job than the 
printer can possibly give you. 


This machine does a 
standard Multigraph job; and 
subject only to its limits of size 
and capacity it is just as capable, just as 
reliable, and just as generally useful as 
our larger power-driven equipments. 


The New Multigraph 
carries the Standard Multi- 


The New Multigraph, equipped 
for turning out typewritten 
letters, forms, etc. 


MOLITLG RAPT 


MAN WILL SHOW YOU HOW THE 
MULTIGRAPH PAYS FOR ITSELF 
FASTER THAN YOU PAY FOR /T 


(util 


graph warranties; and at any time 
within ninety days of its purchase it may 
be returned and the full price paid for it 
will be allowed toward the purchase of a 
larger equipment. 


What About You? 


You can buy the New 
Multigraph for $30.00 down 


and monthly payments. These 
terms also meet the smallest business 
need. The attachment that enables you 
to print with the Multigraph costs $35.00 
more. There is the whole story. 


The New Multigraph 


earns the monthly payments 


more quickly than they become 
due. It makes no tax on the present 
income of a business—it is not an added 
expense—for, as we hope you will ask us 
to show you, it ‘‘Pays for itself faster 
than you pay for it.” 


The Multigraph Typesetter, 
which makes it easy to set 
type for the Multigraph. 


MU/LTIL RAFPIT 


qQ JO Down 


and Monthly 
Dp Payments 


Clotal Price 


HIHOL 


Prices In Canada 


$41.00 down; total price $205.00 
Printing Ink Attachment $50.00 


Multigraph Users 


Agencies Hotels 

Bakers Jewelers 

Banks Laundries 

Brokers Libraries 
Clothiers Florists 

Tailors Opticians 

Dairies Packers 

Drug Stores Publishers 
Cleaners Schools 

Grocers Churches, etc. etc. 


The two-roll printing ink attachment easily 
and quickly attached, $35.00 additional. 


With the Printing Ink Attachment 
you can print 


House Organs Sales Letters 


Mailing Cards Wrappers 
Enclosures Post Cards 
Folders Memo Pads 
Circulars Notices 
Bulletins Credit Slips 
Shipping Notices Tags 
Special Notices Stickers 


Delivery Slips Bill Heads, etc. 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1806 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

I would like to have someone show me the 
New Multigraph, and explain its possibilities 


in the... 
Be sure you indicate your business. 
Name_ 


er — 


Street___ = _S.M.-Aug. 
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The Man Who Tries to Put You Oft 


Stratagems Used by Different Salesmen to Eliminate Call-Backs 
and Close the Order on the Spot 


+s F all the men who try to put off 
signing an order,” says a well 


known insurance man, “the man 
who says ‘I'll be ready for that on the 
fifteenth of next month’ is perhaps the 
hardest man to handle—often he puts 
you off for six months—he will say 
‘Come back the fifteenth of September, 
or the first of January,’ or some other 
distant date. 

“He is hard to handle because he has 
made a decision, or at least thinks he 
has. There is apparently no question in 
his mind about your proposition—so far 
as the salesman knows he is thoroughly 
sold. In my experience I have found that 
this man is simply waiting for the order 
to be literally taken away from him—he 
is the type of man who wants other 
people to make up his mind. 

“One salesman of my experience who 
has been very successful in closing this 
type of prospect without waiting to come 
back at the distant date mentioned has 
a plan which might be adapted for use 
in many lines of business. When the 
prospect assures him that he will be 
ready to buy on a certain date he says 
‘Now don’t you think we had better make 
a little memorandum of that.’ Usually 
the prospect agrees. So the salesman 
writes on a piece of scratch paper the 
following statement, ‘I agree that on the 
fifteenth of September, I will be in good 
health, and insurable.’ ” 


Bringing the Interview to a Focus 

Of course the prospect cannot guaran- 
tee that he will be in good health—nat- 
urally he refuses to sign such an agree- 
ment. That gives the salesman the very 
lead he needs —he has the prospect’s 
word that he cannot tell from one day 
to the next whether or not he will be in 
good health—whether or not he will be 
a good risk. That brings the interview 
to a focus, and makes it easy for the 
salesman to close it right on the spot, 
because it concentrates the prospect’s 
mind on the danger of delay. 

A salesman selling a safety device for 
machine shops had a big manufacturer 
right up to the point of closing. Just as 
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By Eugene Whitmore 


he prepared his order blank for the sig- 
nature the manufacturer said “I’ve de- 
cided to wait ’till fall, business is very 
slack right now, and I don’t think anyone 
is liable to get hurt on those machines 
unless we are busy.” 

“Very well, that’s up to you, but you 
admit that I have sold you on the neces- 
sity of this device,” said the salesman. 

“Why yes, I admit it is a good thing, 
and 1 am going to place the order with 
you, but not right now.” 

“Well, if that is the case,” answered 
the salesman, “you wouldn’t mind mak- 
ing a statement to that effect would 
you?” 

“T suppose not.” With that, the sales- 
man drew out a typewritten sheet, pre- 
pared for just such an emergency. It was 
headed—“To Whom It May Concern.” 
Then followed a statement to the effect 
that the salesman had called, and con- 
vinced him of the necessity of safety 
devices for certain machines, and that he 
intended to place the order at a later 
date, and in the event anyone was in- 
jured before the devices were installed 
that the salesman was to be absolved 
from all blame, inasmuch as the sales- 
man had done his duty in bringing the 
safety device to the attention of the 
manufacturer. 


The Buyer Put His Foot in a Trap 


“What do you take me for—a fool?” 
blurted out the manufacturer when he 
read the statement, “Why that would 
make out a case of criminal negligence 
against me if I signed that fool state- 
ment,” he said. 

“Yes sir, I guess it would,” answered 
the salesman, “but you see I take my busi- 
ness pretty seriously—time and again I 
have accepted postponement of an order, 
just as you asked me to do—I have 
walked out without the order, only to 
learn of a serious accident a day or so 
later. I always feel that it is my fault 
if I permit anyone to put off installing 
this device—I feel almost responsible for 
the loss of a workman’s arm or hand if 
I let a buyer put me off like this, so I 
have been making a collection of these 
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statements just to clear my conscience.” 

The manufacturer winced visibly. 
“How much did you say it would cost?” 
The salesman had him in a corner, with- 
out a chance to back out. The order was 
signed a few minutes later. 

Sensational? Yes. Impertinent? Per- 
haps. But nevertheless it is effective in 
many cases, because it paints a vivid 
picture of a nasty accident, and bitter 


criticism of the manufacturer for not 
having his machines equipped with 


proper safeguards. 

C. A. Bonniwell, sales manager of S. 
W. Straus & Co., the Chicago invest- 
ment house, says that when a man puts 
you off there is only one hope of closing 
him on the spot, and that is your chance 
to find out why he wants to defer action. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t like you, probably 
he wants to talk the matter with 
his wife, partner, or a business friend to 
whom he looks for advice in business 
matters. In any of these events he is 
not likely to tell you the real reason. I 
recently closed a sale for a small amount 
of bonds after a man had tried to put me 
off. Just as I was leaving I mentioned 
a certain issue of bonds we were market- 
ing. I told him that I had reserved $5,000 
of these bonds for my own personal use, 
but that just for the sake of getting him 
started I would let him have them.” 


over 


Getting at the Reason for Stalling 

“$5000! why man I only have $400 to 
invest.”” He didn’t intend to tell me that 
I was talking over his head, that I was 
talking in terms entirely too large for 
him, but when I pulled that $5000 idea 
on him he forgot himself for a moment, 
and unthinkingly revealed his real rea- 
son for putting me off. After I knew the 
real cause of his hesitancy it was com- 
paratively easy for me to sell him bonds 
to the amount of his purchasing capac- 
ity” 

Mr. Bonniwell says that his experience 
in selling teaches him that the average 
buyer will not make up his mind, that 
the salesman must literally make up the 
prospect’s mind for him. This does not 
mean that Mr. Bonniwell is a believer in 
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many of the so-called “one call plans,” 
that have been discussed so much lately, 
or the high-pressure, strong-arm meth- 
ods in vogue in some sales forces, but he 
does mean that the salesman cannot per- 
mit the interview to get out of his con- 
trol. 

The approach has much to do with the 
closing of many orders. In a drive in 
Chicago to place a brand of nut margar- 
ine on the market all the salesmen were 
drilled in a certain type of approach, 
purposely designed to prevent the mer- 
chant from saying “Well, I'll give you an 
order next trip, if your product has the 
demand you predict for it.” 

The salesmen were instructed to walk 
into the store, and without any introduc- 
tion whatsoever, say, “I suppose Mr. 
Doe, that your problems are pretty much 
the same as those of Mr. Brown down 
the street?” 

“Why I don’t know, what are they?” 
the merchant would almost invariably 
answer. 

“Too many salesmen, and too many 
brands of the same product—take oleo- 
margarine, for instance. You have about 
five brands on hand now—that ties up 
considerable money, and slows your 
turnover—then you have half a dozen 
other salesmen calling to sell you other 
brands of the same product.” 


It was perhaps only human for the 
merchant to agree—some were enthusi- 
astic in agreeing that there were too 
many brands. By the time they had dis- 
cussed the matter a moment or so and the 
merchant was feeeling pretty good to- 
wards the salesman, he started his real 
selling talk. He outlined the plan, on 
which he sold his nut margerine, stating 
that only 24 pounds would be sold to any 
merchant, that not a pound would be de- 
livered under any circumstances until 
the advertising started, following this up 
with an explanation of the coupon plan 
which would receive wide publicity in the 
various advertising mediums. 

This plan was instrumental in placing 
the brand in 5000 Chicago stores in rec- 
ord time. The consumer demand was all 
that was expected, and many merchants 
phoned in repeat orders, and commented 
on the fact that the brand was selling 
rapidly. Thus by meeting a common ob- 
jection and getting rid of it in the ap- 
proach, thousands of dealers were sold 
who would have otherwise put off buying 
until they felt a definite demand for the 
product. 

“Have you ever sold flour?” asked a 
miller of a sales manager whom he had 
called in to re-vamp his sales policy and 
selling methods. 

“No, but that doesn’t mean that I can 
not sell flour,” countered the sales man- 
ager. 

“Well, you have a lot of nerve to come 
out here and tell us how to sell our prod- 
uct. Why we have been in the flour busi- 
ness since the seventies.” 

“All right, I’ll prove my ability—select 
three of your very best salesmen—map 
out a route of six towns for each of 
them, and a like route for me. “I’ll sell 
more flour than any of them, or resign,” 

The sales manager talked for half an 
hour with the man who had been in 
charge of the salesmen. He learned about 
the methods of making flour, the number 
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of boltings and the various stock talking 
points which had been used for years. 

During the course of his conversation 
he noticed the following guarantee print- 
ed on each sack, “If after using this 
fiour you find that it has failed to make 
better bread or biscuits, than any you 
have ever used, return the empty sack to 
your grocer who will refund the money 
in full.” 

After ascertaining that this guarantee 
was meant to be taken literally, and 
would be lived up to, the sales manager 
started out on his trip. Upon entering 
a store he followed a plan he had worked 
out in detail. 

“Tf I buy a sack of your best flour will 
you permit me to return the empty sack 
and get my money back if I don’t think 
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A Sale ‘‘Almost’’ Closed Is 
Rent ‘‘Almost’’ Paid 


How many salesmen are al- 
lowed to continue on your pay 
roll simply because of the 
business they have “lined up” 
and hope to close later? 

What would your board of 
directors say to you if you 
were to go before them next 
January with a glowing report 
of the business you hope to 
get next year, but with no real 
business for this year? 

In nine out of ten cases an 
order postponed is an order 
lost. It is just about as diffi- 
cult to re-enthuse cooled-off 
enthusiasm as it is to revive 
dead love. 

And the pity of it is, as this 
article shows, most of these 
deferred orders could be closed 
on the spot without a call- 
back if real salesmanship had 
been used. 


MITT 
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it the best flour I ever used,” he would 
ask of every merchant he visited, before 
revealing the purpose of his visit. 

“No! We can’t make any such guar- 
antee as that,’ the merchant would 
answer. 

“What percent of the town’s total busi- 
ness do you get?” was the next question 
the salesman would ask. 

All of the towns were small, having 
only three or four stores, so most of the 
merchants would answer that they en- 
joyed about twenty percent of the total 
business. 

“Don’t you think you could get at least 
40 or 50 percent of the total flour busi- 
ness, if you did have a flour with such 
a guarantee?” 

In answer to that question the mer- 
chant would, in most cases, agree that 
he could secure about twice his present 
volume of flour business if he had a flour 
so liberally guaranteed. Then it was easy 
to sell them large orders. 

In talking of this achievement the 
sales manager told the writer that there 
was nothing so brilliant about his having 
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beaten those old-time flour salesmen, ex- 
cept that they were so close to their own 
proposition that they had simply over- 
looked the most powerful closing argu- 
ment. They would accept a merchant’s 
statement that he was loaded up, or that 
he would place an order the next trip, 
rather than show him how he could 
double his flour business by securing the 
liberal guarantee. 

In talking with several successful 
salesmen having reputations as closers 
all agree that it is ruinous to get into 
arguments, or to simply re-state the 
same points over and over again, hoping 
to secure the order by attrition, as the 
constant dropping of water will eventu- 
ally wear down the hardest stone. 

Following up a promising inquiry a 
Chicago bond salesman recently made a 
trip to Peoria to see a prospect about a 
purchase of some $5000 worth of bonds. 
Upon arriving at Peoria he attempted to 
make a telephone appointment. The 
prospect who happened to be a traveling 
man said that he had decided to post- 
pone making the investment. He assured 
the salesman that there would be no need 
of calling. 

Determined to interview the prospect 
the salesman assumed a rather peevish 
attitude—he made the prospect feel as 
if he was more or less angry, and said 
over the telephone: 

“Now look here, I am a salesman and 
so are you, and I feel that I have a right 
to demand the same courtesy of you that 
you expect from your customers—I think 
the least you can do is to grant me an 
interview—I’'ll promise not to mention 
investments unless you want me to.” 

“All right, since you put it that way, 
come on out tonight and I’ll see you.” 

In the intervening time the bond sales- 
man made inquiries and learned that the 
prospect had formerly lived in Chicago, 
that he had several children, and that he 
was very well thought of. The salesman 
determined to use a little strategy, in 
getting under the prospect’s hide. He 
decided to talk about the problems he 
encountered with his children, knowing 
that the prospect would probably have 
similar problems, and also to talk about 
several narrow escapes he had met with 
in traveling, hoping that the prcspect, 
who was a traveling man, would have 
had narrow escapes also. 

Immediately after introducing himself 
the bond salesman said, “Almost got my 
fool neck broken a few minutes ago. I 
was running to catch a street car, and 
was nearly run over by an automobile. 
Now I was very foolish to risk my life, 
which is my capital, to save a few mo- 
ments of time, especially when I could 
have taken a taxi for a little more, or 
could have easily afforded to wait for 
another car. That is the way with lots 
of us—we risk our entire capital for a 
greater return or interest rate—or to 
save a few moments, or a few cents.” 

The prospect agreed that it was a 
foolish thing to do, and related one or 
two of his own narrow escapes, caused 
by such foolishness. 

The salesman continued, “My wife and 
I were in quite a quandry the other night 
—one of the children had whooping 
cough—about midnight we thought we 

(Continued on page 456) 
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More Orders From the Day’s Calls 


By E. G. Weir 


Advertising Manager for Round Oak Stoves, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Every year those Addressograph salesmen who have been successful in selling 100 percent of 


their quota automatically assume membership in 


that 


organization’s “Hundred” Club. 


Th e 


annual meeting of this club is a gala event. Not only the are salesmen treated to an all ’round 
good time, but they are given an opportunity to hear some of the best speakers on salesmanship 
that the country offers. The following is an excerpt from a talk made by Mr. Weir before the 
1922 meeting of the club at the Drake Hotel in Chicago on July 5th. 


E had a salesman traveling Ne- 
braska. That son-of-a-gun from 


one year’s end to another never 
wrote a line except his orders. That is a 
fact. He never wrote a line. And he 
said probably less. He had a poker face. 
But his customers liked him. And he 
wrote his orders with abbreviated terms. 
Instead of saying, “Boiler Iron Chief,” 
he’d say, “B. I. Chief.” Everything was 
abbreviated. You’d think he had writer’s 
cramp, but he sold the business and if 
you didn’t hear from him it was because 
there weren’t any orders. If you asked 
him why, he’d say, “Come out and find 
out.” 

Courteous interviews are not orders. 
Prodigal promises are not orders. Those 
things are all very nice, they are all very 
nice, but they take the time that might 
be invested in getting the grapes. 

The first requisite to increasing the 
number of orders and the ratio of orders 
to interviews is to firmly determine at 
the outset of every interview that you 
are going to sell that son-of-a- gun and 
then reflect that attitude in your bear- 
ing, in your attitude, in your voice, in 
your well-controlled enthusiasm and in 
your complete elaboration. Reflect it. I 
wish you’d get that word in your bean, 
boys, to reflect it. Reflect it! Let him 
sense and feel that you are running 
under a blanket, that you haven’t let 
yourself out, that you are trying to be 
courteous to the fact that his bean 
doesn’t turn over very fast, but you’ve 
got the wallop there all the time. The 
other fellow says: “If it is twice as good 
as this fellow is reflecting I must be a 
mut not to perceive it.” 


Most Salesmen Are Negative 


He senses just in proportion as you 
reflect (that is the point) and you reflect 
as you think. I’d like to read this slower 
still: The bearing of expectancy is one 
of the cardinal virtues of every success- 
ful salesman. The bearing of expectancy. 
I presume that eight or nine salesmen 
call in my office every day. Believe me 
when I tell you that 90 per cent of them 
are negative. They come in and I have a 
lot of fun with them, I always treat 
them courteously. After being on the 
road over fourteen years I never keep 
a man waiting two minutes, never have, 
never will. And I always say when I 
can’t buy: “Old man, it would please me 
ten times as much to give you an order 
as it would you to write it if we had it 
for you. If we had it!” 

The bearing of expectancy is one of 
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the cardinal virtues of every successful 
salesman. To reflect doubt or hesitancy 
in your attitude or bearing is an open 
invitation of defeat. Then why ever do 
it? Why ever do it? The least that you 
can expect by such an attitude is defer- 
red decision and unfortunately that is 
not the order and unfortunately when a 
man licks you once, you’re pie the second 
time. That is the tragic thing. If you 
make an impression good enough on the 
first interview for that fellow to say: 
“Old man, I think you’ve got a wonderful 
proposition, but we are not quite ready. 
Drop back in sixty days,” you’ve got him 
right up next door to the order, right 
there, right then. 

Now it doesn’t take one-tenth as much 
nervous energy and, let me say I am 
talking from experience, it doesn’t take 
one-tenth as much nervous energy to 
stay right on the job and give him 
twenty reasons why it is good judgment 
today rather than wait that sixty days, 
if it is good sixty days from now it is 
good today and the next sixty days 
means something to them and if it isn’t 
good now they don’t want it sixty days 
from now. 


It Gets Everybody’s Goat 

I’d like to talk an hour and a half on 
that deferred decision proposition. That 
is the thing that gets my goat. And I 
am just going to interject just one re- 
mark that does get the bacon on those 
deferred decisions. That is to look a man 
right in the face and say: “Why for a 
moment, I want to apologize to you, I 
am not negative either, for a moment I 
got the impression that you didn’t have 
the courage of your convictions.” 

Any man that has pride, you are hit- 
ting. You say: “For the moment I got 
the impression that you didn’t have the 
courage of your convictions. I was mis- 
taken, wasn’t I?” 

Look him in the eye. If he says you’re 
not, it proves he is yellow. If he says, 
“You are,” you can go ahead and get the 
order. 

There are a thousand angles to the 
deferred order. Some salesman are like 
race horses, fast enough to run in the 
race and not fast enough to win. There 
is a little letter on that: “Some salesmen 
are like race horses, fast enough to run, 
not fast enough to win, the most expen- 
sive luxury in the world.” I mean the 
horses. 

The bearing of expectancy causes the 
other fellow to feel instinctively that you 
are certain that his adoption of your 
proposition will safeguard his personal 
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interest. There is the point. And he 
begins to think in these terms himself 
and without question this is the forerun- 
ner of the definite order. 

One of the most tragic conditions of 
mind that every salesman finds creeping 
over his consciousness from time to time, 
no matter how often it is rebutted, is 
the thought that because he is familiar 
with his line, what it will do, how well 
it will do it, how long it will do it, that 
when he shows the other fellow he thinks 
a prospect has the vision to perceive 
these things from a mechanical demon- 
stration, and he hasn’t. Few have the 
capacity to visualize it. 

The reason why folks buy any com- 
modity is not for the sake of possession. 
That sounds almost like a silly state- 
ment, but I wish you’d think of it. The 
reason why folks buy any commodity is 
not for the sake of possession and yet, in 
the merchandising of today, the majority 
of salesmen visualize their commodity as 
though people bought that for the sake 
of possession. What do they buy it for? 
They buy it for what it will do, how well 
it will do it, how long it will do it and 
what these three things means in their 
consciousness over the years of its use- 
fulness. It is the sum total of those three 
things. That is why they buy. They don’t 
buy it because you press a lever and a 
bird jumps out or something else. They 
buy it because of what it will do, how 
well it will do it, how long it will do it 
and what those three things mean over 
the years of its usefulness. 


Sell Functions—Not Material 

Now isn’t it perfectly clear that only 
when you visualize what it will do, how 
well it will do it and how long it will do 
it and what these things mean in the 
consciousness of your prospect that he 
will want to possess it? You say, “I 
knew that before. I always knew that.” 

And yet when it comes down to the 
actual case of demonstration, the old 
habits assert themselves and a mechani- 
cal demonstration is given and frequently 
the salesman neglects to visualize what 
that mechanical demonstration 
specifically to the man. 

My point is that the complete elabora- 
tion of the construction of the product 
does not guarantee the sale, but when 
you, the salesman, show the product in 
terms of what it will do, how well it 
will do it, how long it will do it and 
what these three things mean specifically 
to your audience, to the point that they 
would rather have the sum total of those 
three things than the amount of money 


means 
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necessary to the purchase, presuming 
there is a need, you make the sale every 
time. Am I right or wrong? 

That puts it on a very simple basis, 
doesn’t it? It takes away a lot of this 
mystery about the fellow having belly- 
ache or a bilious wife or playing golf, 
takes away all these thousand and one 
side-track excuses and gets it right down 
to the bacon, doesn’t it? That is the 
point and we’ve got to think in those 
terms if we click fast. Now we can click 
slow and do the same old way, but if the 
time of this convention is worth $26.42, 
the number of actual hours of interview 
per day to you men is worth a lot of 


money, too. Work fast, faster, faster 
and when you click fast you compliment 
your audience, you compliment yourself, 
you get the bacon quicker and you have 
the old punch on board to go slay the 
next fellow because they reflect to you 
just the momentum that you are geared 
up to and that you refiect to them. That 
is the answer, isn’t it? 


“T have been taking ‘Sales Manage- 
ment’ for some time and have found it 
so good that I would not be without it.” 
—E. FE. Rogers, The Temple-Pattison 


> 


Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


ETTING “distribution” 

does not necessarily 
mean getting your goods 
into the hands of retail 
dealers and sold to ulti- 
mate consumers. 


€ But you can arouse the 
retailers to an interest in 
your product, and in turn 
stir up the jobbers’ sales- 
men toa novelenthusiasm 
for your merchandise. 


Does Your product 
lie buried here? 


Many an article of high merit lies 
hidden away, amid thousands of 
others, between the uninspiring 
covers of jobbers’ catalogs. 


1 Sales Management] 


The Corday 


Cleveland 
Effective Direct Advertising 


[Please mentior 


@ The method, the tech- 
nique, is not difficult, nor 
is the need for it unusual. 


€ Both are briefly dis- 
cussed in the book, PRO- 
MOTING SALES. Every 
executive in your organi- 
zation who wants more 
and bigger sales will find 
it full of practical interest. 
It will be sent to them at 
your request. 


& Gross Co. 
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Calling On Consumers 
Helps Salesmen in 
Selling Dealers 


HE W. S. Quinby Company, of 
Boston, roasters of La Touraine 


Tea and Coffee, have found it prof- 
itable to make house-to-house doorbell 
ringing as much a regular part of the 
work of its sales force as selling to 
dealers. 

The average salesman may do an ex- 
cellent job of lining up a new dealer, or 
in re-selling an old one, yet may become 
flabby and forget the point of view of 
the person who buys the goods from the 
dealer. It is one thing to get a dealer 
who has some demand to buy, yet quite 
another thing to persuade a woman who 
has been buying a competitor’s brand for 
years to switch to yours. But it some- 
times teaches the salesman more than he 
would have believed possible. 

Each La Touraine salesman makes it 
a part of his regular routine to talk with 
women about tea and coffee, especially 
La Touraine products. He plans his work 
ahead to allow him certain mornings 
and afternoons for this work. He asks 
each prospect called upon what coffee 
she uses, why she uses it, whether she 
has been infiuenced by advertising, and 
what part of the advertising influenced 
her. Similar questions are asked about 
La Touraine advertising. 

Several indirect questions are especi- 
ally designed to draw out the housewife’s 
point of view, and to learn what coffee 
advertising has been most effective in its 
appeal to the consumers. After a La 
Touraine salesman has obtained the in- 
formation he desires he makes an effort 
to influence her to use La Touraine prod- 
ucts. 

After cach interview a written report 
is submitted to the sales manager. In 
this way he gets a “close up” of buying 
habits which would be impossible from 
mere reports of sales made to retailers. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor, the La Touraine sales 
manager, feels that these reports solve 
the problem of checking up general ad- 
vertising. By averaging all the reports 
of talks with consumers he is able to 
ascertain with considerable accuracy just 
how the La Touraine advertising is get- 
ting over, as well as determine how the 
competitive advertising is appealing to 
consumers. 

Two years ago the company featured 
a slogan “It’s the Bean,” in connection 
with its coffee advertising. The door-to- 
door check up showed that nine out of 
ten housewives said “It’s IN the Bean,” 
when they were asked to repeat the La 
Touraine slogan. As a result of this the 
company has recently changed its slogan 
to read as the majority of their custom- 
ers remembered it. 

When sales in any territory show an 
unusual slump, no time is wasted in mak- 
ing guesses. The bell ringing plan is fol- 
lowed. Then the sales plan is shaped to 
fit the facts brought out by the house-to- 
house investigation. In most every case 
the company has been able to get at the 
cause and remedy it, rather than guess 
at the trouble. 
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The Making of “One Call” 
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Holcomb and Hoke Teach Prospective Salesmen How to 
Sell With One Call a $600 Piece of Store Equipment 


OST of us can remember back to 

the days when it was quite the 

thing to hire a salesman one 
day and send him out on the road the 
next afternoon, equipped with a sharp 
lead pencil, an order book, and 2 com- 
plete catalog. 

A road man was iucky if he got any 
training at all. Usually he receive | 
nothing more than a ponderous lecture 
on the high character and standing of 
the house; a list of the company’s regular 
customers; a “black list” of those to 
avoid, and an admonition to keep dewn 
expense account. 

No matter how big the man may be, 
or what sort of a whirlwind record he 
may have, no salesman employed by Hol- 
comb & Hoke is permitted to go out after 
business until the executives of the com- 
pany are satisfied that he knows the But- 
ter-Kist proposition up one side and 
down the other. They have found that it 
pays to send the salesman to school. 

“It is not the purpose of this school to 
take a man without previous selling ex- 
perience, and turn him into a star sales- 
man in the twinkling of an eye,” says 
J. I. Holcomb, president of the company. 
“We do not claim to work any miracles. 
We are simply conducting a practical, 
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By Maxwell Droke 


common-sense course of instruction, 
without any fancy frills on it. The only 
‘ology’ we teach out here is ‘salesology.’ 

“Most of the men who come to our 
school have had actual sales experience. 
They have met with success on the road. 
Our big job is not to teach men how to 
sell, but rather to teach them how to sell 
Butter-Kist Popcorn Machines.” 

Although it is true that the school is 
conducted primarily for men who have 
gone at least part of the way on the road 
to sales success, the bright young ama- 
teur is never barred from the classroom. 
Some of the company’s most consistent 
producers today are the men who never 
had a day’s experience in sales work 
until they graduated from the Holcomb 
& Hoke school. 

The company recruits its sales force 
through a corps of experienced “travel- 
ers.” One of these men will go, let us 
say, to the city of Cleveland. Making 
headquarters at a down-town hotel, he 
advertises extensively in the local papers 


for experienced salesmen, requesting 
that applicants call in person at the 
hotel. 

The men always come. Perhaps a 


Per- 
The number de- 


hundred of them during the week. 
haps twice that many. 
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pends largely upon industrial conditions 
in the community at that particular time. 
In boom periods there are fewer men 
seeking new connections. 

From this number the traveler selects 
half-a-dozen applicants who show some 
promise of development. These men are 
sent out to the company’s home office at 
Indianapolis for an intensive course of 
instruction. 

“Occasionally when one of our travel- 
ers is at some distance from Indianapolis, 
he may conduct a school of his own, at 
the hotel, and send the men right into 
the field,” explains the sales instructor, 
“but as a rule we much prefer to have 
salesmen come here for their schooling. 
Aside from the fact that they can meet 
the executives of the company, and re- 
ceive personal instructions from a num- 
ber of department heads, we find that 
the psychological effect of having them 
right here at the factory is very bene- 
ficial. They can observe our big plant, 
running to capacity. With their own eyes 
they can see the Butter-Kist machines 
being crated and shipped to all parts of 
the country. They are right in the midst 
of the ‘goings-on.’ They live in an at- 
mosphere of achievement. And they have 
proof, beyond doubt, that 


somebody is 
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selling Butter-Kist machines—an awful 
lot of them. The salesman who comes to 
the plant, knows that it can be done. He 
makes up his mind right then and there 
that he is going to be one of the doers. 

“Contrast this with the case of the 
man who is employed, and who receives 
his instructions, in some city perhaps 
five hundred miles from headquarters. 
He has seen only one representative of 
the company. He has only a vague knowl- 
edge of the volume of business we are 
doing. And, although he may start out 
with a lot of ‘pep,’ the chances are, if he 
runs into a little hard luck right at the 
start, he soon begins to wonder if ‘any- 
body ever sold one of those darned ma- 
chines.’ Before long he gives up in dis- 
gust and starts out with some other 
line.” 

Probably the largest market for But- 
ter-Kist Machines is among retail mer- 
chants, who operate the machine as a 
star-attraction in their stores. 

When it is known that the average 
sale to one of these merchants is around 
$600 or more, and that, almost invari- 
ably, the salesmen work on a “one call” 
basis, signing a man up on the spot, and 
securing a substantial down payment, 
the imperative necessity for intensive 
training becomes evident. 


Feur Day Training Period 

The schooling of a salesman requires, 
on an average, four days time. In this 
brief period the salesmen acquire an 
almost unbelieveable amount of down- 
right practical sales data. Out at the 
Holcomb & Hoke plant they know how 
to make the most of minutes. 

“T am here for business,” says the 
sales instructor, addressing each class, 
“I take it for granted that every man 
in the class is here for the same purpose. 
You want to know how to sell Butter- 
Kist Popcorn Machines. We are here to 
give you the benefit of our experience. 
Let’s go to it fellows, and see just how 
much we can accomplish in four days.” 

The opening, or introductory talk to 
each class is made by H. E. Steiner, gen- 
eral sales manager of the company. 
Briefly he outlines the sales policies of 
the company; what they have accom- 
plished in the past; what they are striv- 
ing now to do. Particularly, he dwells 
upon the successes made by other men 
selling the Butter-Kist machines—gradu- 
ates of this very same school; trained 
under the very same conditions that now 
obtain. 

The sales instructor then takes charge 
and goes immediately into a discussion 
of the Butter-Kist proposition, leading 
the class through the five steps of a sale 
—Investigation, Preparation, Approach, 
Demonstration and Closing. 

Great care is taken to see that each 
salesman thoroughly understands the 
nature, purpose and mechanical con- 
struction of the several types of Butter- 
Kist machines manufactured by the com- 
pany. “Know your merchandise!” is one 
thing the sales instructor insists upon. 
The operation of each type of machine is 
explained in detail by the manager of 
the service department. 

It is not the purpose of the company 
to make mechanics of its men, but those 
in authority do insist that every sales- 
man who goes through the school must 
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be thoroughly grounded in the mechan- 
ical principles of the machine. 

One speaker before the class is Frank 
L. Chance, advertising manager. He tells 
how his department co-operates with the 
salesman, and paves the way for more 
sales. He gives real facts and figures to 
show results from the company’s adver- 
tising, and just what this means to the 
man on the road. 

Mr. Chance also explains to the men 
exactly how to handle inquiries from 
prospects which may be sent to them by 
the house. These inquiries are the result 
of national magazine and trade-journal 
advertising. It is the policy of the com- 
pany to send the original inquiry to the 
salesman in the territory. He is in- 
structed as to just how to make effective 
use of this inquiry in his sales canvass. 

In stressing the value of these in- 
quiries, the advertising manager im- 
presses upon the men in the classroom 
that from 37% to 46% of the company’s 
business is directly traceable to these 
leads. 

Set Speeches Not Required 

Among the other speakers who address 
each class is the credit manager, who 
explains just how to make out orders so 
that there will be no misunderstanding, 
and gives definite instructions for secur- 
ing the particular information the house 
requires in regard to each customer. 

The importance of keeping the cus- 
tomer sold on the idea of using trade- 
marked bags and cartons is explained by 
the manager of the merchandise depart- 
ment. The sale of these bags and car- 
tons represents a big and steadily grow- 
ing division of the company’s activities. 

Informal talks by Mr. Holcomb and 
Mr. Hoke, just before the men go out on 
the road, complete the carefully-organ- 
ized instruction. 

All addresses are brief and to the 
point, leaving a major portion of the 
time to the sales instructor, whose job it 
is to thoroughly sell the Butter-Kist 
proposition to the men before him. 

Lessons are prescribed each day from 
the 256-page text book ‘“Salesology,”’ 
written by J. I. Holcomb expressly for 
use in training the company’s sales force. 
In the preface of this book Mr. Holcomb 
says: 

We are not endeavoring to give you 
words to use in your solicitation. We are 
giving you thoughts. You are to build 
the language around these thoughts. 

We do not expect you to talk by rule, 
but by common-sense. We want our men 
to think, study and analyze.... 

We have endeavored to give you every 
thought or argument that has _ been 
brought to our attention in the years we 
have been in this business. 

An unusual feature of this book is 
that it does not ignore or soft-pedal the 
objections which are apt to confront the 
salesman. Every common objection is 
frankly dealt with, and the salesman is 
told how to answer these objections so 
that they may actually be converted into 
reasons for immediate buying. 

These sales schools afford ample op- 
portunity for first-hand experience in 
selling Butter-Kist Popcorn Machines. A 
favorite stunt of the instructor’s is to 
call upon several men to “sell” the ma- 
chine to other members of the class. The 
“prospects” are asked to put themselves 
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in the position of typical retail mer- 
chants. They are expected and urged to 
ask plenty of questions about the ma- 
chine, and to think up all of the possible 
valid excuses for postponing the pur- 
chase. The salesman’s job, of course, is 
to answer the questions advantageously, 
and over-rule the objections by present- 
ing even stronger reasons for prompt 
action. 

In this particular work, the regular 
sales kit is used, and the instructor 
shows the men how to assemble and use, 
in the most telling manner, the printed 
matter, photographs, testimonial letters, 
and other data which is a part of every 
salesman’s equipment. 

“The entire class ‘sits in’ at these 
demonstrations” explains the sales in- 
structor, “and after the sale is made or 
lost, we have a general discussion of the 
canvass. Every man is free to ‘say his 
say’ and we all get a lot of good out or 
this exchange of ideas.” 

Not every man who graduates from 
the Holcomb & Hoke school goes right 
out and makes an immediate success. 
That is too much to expect. Even with 
careful selection and intensive training, 
many men fall by the wayside. But the 
percentage of those who do succeed and 
pile up substantial earnings for them- 
selves and the company, is much larger 
than it would be if the general haphaz- 
ard system of instruction prevailed. The 
company is satisfied of this. As one of 
the executives expresses it: “The school 
has been established for a number of 
years. It is a proved success. With the 
aid of this school we have built up, and 
are steadily increasing, an organization 
of real producers—men who know what 
they are talking about, and how to talk 
it. 


What are the Best Books 
on Sales Management? 


Editor Sales Management: 

Will you help me select for the new 
business library we are installing at the 
McAlpin, the ten best basic books on 
Sales Management? 

I believe that if all business men would 
post themselves on their business by 
reading their trade papers as well as 
those books which deal with the funda- 
mentals of their industry, more intelli- 
gent effort would be the result, and busi- 
ness everywhere would be on a sounder 
basis. 

Your selection of ten books, together 
with the selection of the other leading 
business men in the field which you rep- 
resent, will make the McAlpin library 
comprehensive and authoritative. 

It is my thought that the bibliography 
which will result, will be of great value 
to business men everywhere and will 
stimulate them to look more seriously 
upon the importance of reading those 
books which are by the unanimous opin- 
ion of their colleagues considered most 
vital. 

I thank you for your co-operation and 
shall be very glad, of course, if you are 
interested in the idea, to send you the 
bibliography when it is completed. 


L. M. BOOMER, 
Managing Director. 
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Does “Assembling” bury 
your product’s identity? 


How one manufacturer 
taught the public to ask 
for his product separately 


HREE YEARS ago, Mr. and Mrs. Public 
thought of a watch only in terms of the 
movement; they purchased only on the repu- 
tation of the make of a movement. A watch, 


they thought, was a single unit. 


Lad 
It was not known, except to the trade, that 
the movement of a watch was made by one 
manufacturer and the case by another. A case 


was a “movement container” — that was all. 


“T want a watch of such-and-such a make,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Public would announce to the 
jeweler, and would name some well-known 


make of movement. 


This hide-bound custom has been broken. 
Today it is becoming a habit to purchase a 
watch as two distinct units, the movement and 
the case—equally important. The public is 
being taught to buy watches in a new way by 


the Wadsworth Watch Case Company. 


It has been the privilege of the J. Walter 


For years Wadsworth watch cases have Thompson Company to co-operate with the 
enjoyed an excellent reputation with the trade. Wadsworth Watch Case Company in establish- 


- : as : ing a new buying habit and in securing public 
Three years of advertising to the public has - re ~ 
; “\W7 - recognition of Wadsworth exquisite crafts- 
extended the reputation of Wadsworth Cases to 


several million Americans. Today the name is manship. 
accepted by the public Our long experience in overcoming mer- 
as a mark of high chandising difficulties may be of value to you. 
quality and an assur- ]. Walter Thompson Company, New York, 
ance of good taste. Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati,Cleveland, London. 
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How Do Your Letters Pull? 


By Cameron McPherson 


Author: ‘‘Hundred Point Sales Letters’’ 


It is becoming an increasingly difficult matter to get a satisfactory percentage of returns from 
sales letters. As a result many sales managers have taken over personally this phase of sales 
work, or at least pass upon every letter that goes out. Here are a few suggestions by a man who 
has accumulated a fortune mainly through his ability to sell by mail. 


NOME one with a hankering for sta- 
tistics made the statement recently 
that out of every hundred sales let- 

ters sent out only five were answered. 
Personally, I think these “statistics” are 
badly out of joint, but we all send out a 
lot of letters, which so far as replies are 
concerned might just as well be chucked 
into the furnace. In fact, during the 
panic of last year mail order experts 
based their calculetions on one per cent 
replies! If a proposition did not show a 
profit on the basis of one per cent re- 
turns then they held it would not pay to 
dabble with it. In normal times two per 
cent on a straight sales proposition is 
considered an average return. 

As sales managers we can well give 
some thought to the conditions which 
make such a small percentage of returns 
general. In the first place I think it is 
safe to say that the chief reason for the 
non-answering of general sales letters is 
that there is no reason in the letter for 
answering it! This may sound strange, 
but it is a fact. It is amazing how many 
sales letters are sent out that are never 
analyzed from the _ recipient’s stand- 
point. Take a letter that is submitted to 
you for your O. K. and put yourself in 
the shoes of the man to whom it is going. 
Ask yourself “why should I reply to this 
letter?” Of course, the idea behind the 
letter provides a reason, but is this rea- 
son summed out clearly in the last para- 
graph so that even the prospect who 
reads a letter on the jump will “get” it? 

To make this principle clear, suppose 
you are selling a book by mail. In your 
letter you fully explain the value of the 
book to the prospect. You have aroused 
his interest in the opening paragraph. 
Your explanation has successfully cre- 
ated the desire for it and convinced him 
that he needs it, but you will be no bet- 
ter than the salesman who works a cus- 
tomer up to the very verge of giving him 
an order, and then walks out without 
asking for it, if you stop there. Tell the 
man in a single paragraph just what he 
is going to gain by signing the order 
blank. Say it with hooks. Put a reason 
into your letter for making him reply 


ON THE SPOT, not some time next 
month. 
One of the strongest levers that a 


writer of sales letters can employ to get 
replies is an appeal to the finer sensibil- 
ities of a man. For example, most of us 
are naturally kind hearted. In a normal 
frame of mind we don’t like to do or say 
anything that will hurt a person’s feel- 
ings. This trait of human nature can be 
capitalized very often in personal sales 
letters. If a man’s failure to reply to his 
letters, for example, is assumed to be a 
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reflection of his personal feelings toward 
you, most men will hasten to assure you 
that they really haven’t anything against 
you at all, and then go on to tell you 
why they have not replied to your former 
letters. Letters of this type, however, 
must be very carefully prepared in order 
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WHY RUSSIAN INQUIRIES HAVE 
DROPPED OFF 
Ed says they are running out of postage 
stamps. A letter recently received at the 
Chicago Post Office carried 664 stamps 
worth 49,355 kopecks 


not to put yourself in a cringing position 
which invites only contempt from a pros- 
pect. 

Another excellent example of how a 
study of human nature will help you to 
solve the reply problem is found in an 
experiment conducted by a machinery 
concern. In this experiment two letters 
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were sent out to a list of 10,000 pros- 
pective buyers. The opening paragraph 
of the first letter read something like 
this: 


“If you want to buy a pop-corn 
machine that gives satisfaction— 
that is sold at a reasonable price, 
investigate the “X” machine.” 


The letter which was written by the 
proprietor of the business proved a total 
failure, as might be expected. To the 
man who spent his life perfecting his 
machine to a point where it gave satis- 
faction, and who had successfully bat- 
tled high costs so that the price could be 
held down, this opening statement was 
most significant. It painted a picture TO 
HIM. But to the prospective buyer who 
knew nothing of his labors, it was mean- 
ingless. 

After the failure of the first letter the 
head of the company decided to there- 
after turn over the writing of the sales 
letters to his sales manager. So the sales 
manager took his chief’s letter, and 
changed the first paragraph. Here is 
what he wrote: 

“Did you ever go swimming, on a 
hot summer day, when you were a 
little chap—throw your clothes on 
the bank of the old swimming hole 
—and revel in the cool, inviting 
depths of the clear, blue water?” 


In spite of the rather complex con- 
struction of the paragraph, and the im- 
probability that the water in the old 
swimming hole was especially clear, 
much less blue, this letter pulled over 20 
per cent replies from the same list. The 
difference between success and failure 
hinging, you see, on the mere wording of 
the opening paragraph. 

There is hardly a letter that goes out 
which would not pull better if it played 
more on the human heart strings, for 
after all we are all influenced a good deal 
by sentiment in our buying actions. The 
man who said: “There is no sentiment in 
business” certainly would never have 
made good as a writer of sales letters. 


“You certainly have my deepest appre- 
ciation of the efforts you are putting 
forth to make ‘Sales Management’ better 
each issue.”—A. B. Hess, Adv. Mgr., The 
Wolf Co. 


“Heavens to Betsy, man, you didn’t 
fall down! Your magazine is a ‘hummer,’ 
every issue is worth the price of a year’s 
subscription. But by Heck, my trouble 
has been finding time to read all the good 
stuff that you publish.” H. C. Martin, 
president, Murphy Door Bed Co. of St. 
Louis. 
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Faith Ihat Builds 


The local merchant is a good judge of a market. He continu- 
ally is on the ground, coming into daily contact with every 
market condition. 


Milwaukee merchants have faith in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
Market —‘‘Everybody’s Market.’’ This is evidenced by a 
$3,600,000 expenditure this year for new buildings. Two of 
Milwaukee’s department stores are adding to their buildings. 
One is doubling its floor space. The other is spending halfa 
million dollars for additional sales room. 


This is but natural considering that Milwaukee purchases 
averaged more than nine million dollars every business day 
during 1921—a time when business generally was considered dull. 


Surely this is the kind of market you have been seeking. And 
you can cover it with a single advertising medium—The Journal. Here 
is economy. For The Journal goes directly to four out of every five 
English-speaking families in Milwaukee daily. It is read by more 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin people than any other publication in the 
world. 


During the first five months of 1922 The Journal printed 
4,263,035 lines of local advertising—2,151,702 lines more than printed 
by any other Milwaukee newspaper and 727,806 lines more than carried 
by the other two Milwaukee papers combined. Local merchants have 
learned by experience in which medium to concentrate the bulk of 
their advertising. They are justified in their faith in The Journal's 
power to produce profitable results. 


Sales and advertising managers are invited to send for The Journal’s 
analysis of the Milwaukee Market in relation to various products. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 


OMARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


NEW YORK Special Representatives CHICAGO 


Try It Out In Representative Milwaukee 
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Harry J. Grant, Pud. R. A. Turneuist, Adv. Mer. 
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R. L. JAMES 


General Sales Manager 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. James began his career as a salesman, 
calling on the retail trade in small towns. 
Shortly after, a son came to bless his home—a 
red-headed boy who was christened “Hal.” 
Like all men who make a success of their pro- 
fession, Mr. James believed in his work and 
his dreams of the future for his son always 
pictured the boy as a traveling salesman. As 
the boy grew and developed traits of character, 
what was more natural than that his dad, who 
shared the boy’s problems, should visualize his 
son with these same peculiar traits running 
afoul of the same pitfalls and snags that beset 
the path of every young man in sales work? 
What was more natural than that he should 
try to impart to his boy the secrets of his 
success? 


Through some underground avenue, best 
known to himself, it came to the attention of 
the editor of the Libby house-organ that Mr. 
James—then a department manager — was 
writing a series of most interesting human 
letters to his boy. After much persuasion Mr. 
James agreed to the anonymous publication of 
these letters—with deletions of a _ personal 
character—in the Libby salesmen’s bulletin. 

That the letters had exerted a powerful in- 
fluence in moulding the character of every 
Libby salesman there can be no question. No 
man could read the letters without being the 
better for having done so. And I feel that Mr. 
James, in permitting their publication in book 
form so that the message they carry may be 
spread out beyond the limited confines of the 
Libby organization and conveyed to every man 
who sells things, has taken a big step toward 
fulfilling the obligation which every man owes 
to his profession. J. C. ASPLEY, 


Editor, “‘Sales Management Magazine.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION | 


1801 
NEW YORK 


cA book that gets right down 
to sharp pointed brass tacks 


HE book shelves are glutted with books 
about selling. Most of them were written by 
men who couldn’t sell a bill of goods to save 
their lives. But here is a book that is different. 
Not only is it the most practical exposition of 
selling so far published this year, but it is the 
“easiest to read” of any book on salesmanship 
ever published. 


\ 


Into his book Mr. James t e put the best of a life- 
long experience in mak men think his way, 
first as a salesman and then as a manager of sales- 
men. He, of course, suggests many concrete plans 
that will aid a salesman to actually close orders— 
but the main value of the book is that it builds up 
the sterling points of character which we wish 
developed in the man who represents us on the 
road. 


“Letters from 


An Old Time Salesman 
to His Son” 


is filled with the sort of man-building messages 
that you would write to your salesman son, if you 
have a son and had the time. That is why you will 
want to put this book in the hands of each of your 
salesmen. It is a bit more human, with an appeal 
to the heart too often lacking in matter-of-fact 
books on selling. No salesman can read this book 
without being a better man. It will broaden his 
perspective, bring home to him a new realization 
of his relation to the house and his sales manager, 
and help to equip him for a position of greater 
responsibility. 


Price on Approval 
$1.00 a copy; $10.00 a dozen 


The book contains 128 pages, packed with actual ideas that 
will bring back orders. It is substantially bound in 
boards. It is printed, published and endorsed by Dart- 


nell, and sold with the usual Dartnell guarantee. If you Ne 
are not more than satisfied you can return it for credit. 
All we ask is that it be returned promptly and in good Ne 


condition. re 


Leland Avenue 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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Sweltering Salesmen and Wilted Buyers 


The Split-Second Idea of Landing on the Scene 
When All Nature Smiles and Your Client is Receptive 


T is a mistake commonly made by 
salesmen, that you can drop in on a 
prospect at any old hour, day or 
night, and find him in a blandly recep- 
tive mood for handing out an order, not 
only on a silver platter, but with lace 
doilies and Queen Anne Service Set for 
atmosphere. This would be all very well 
if it were true that all men are always 
the same under all circumstances. 
Unfortunately, the average individual 
has his days and his moods. I once knew 
an old codger, lovable, sunny of disposi- 
tion most of the while, but who under- 
went a hideous change if he chanced to 
negotiate a quarrel with his wife just 
before heading for the office. The trans- 
formation was complete. He became a 
wild, raving, unmanageable, inconsistent 
tyrant, dangerous to the community in 
which he lived. That inherent sunshine 
of his disposition was dispelled as the 
great thunderclaps of enmity to man re- 
verberated through his store and his 
institution. 


It Was No Time to Talk Order 


Early in my negotiations with him, I 
learned to read the handwriting on the 
walls of his ruddy countenance. It was 
unnecessary for him to say anything. I 
could take one good look and realize that 
this was no hour for talking sales. I’d 
turn around and walk right out again. 
In five minutes with him under those con- 
ditions I might easily jeopardize the 
business relationships of years, entirely 
aside from NOT getting an order . 

A very famous sales manager once 
told me, when I was in the swaddling 
clothes of the profession, that any man 
could be sold a bill of goods if the sales- 
man was only lucky enough to find the 
prospect in a certain, psychological mood. 
He went on to explain that it is a spicy 
part of every salesman’s job, to master 
the rudiments of this kind in the game. 
The best salesmen were the ones who 
knew JUST WHEN to see the customer. 
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By a Man on the Road 


It might mean anything from the hour 
of the day to the season of the year. 

And he was equally insistent on reg- 
istering the thought that it is every 
sales manager’s business to instruct men 
in this fine point of human character 
reading. He concluded by telling me an 
anecdote: 

“There was a certain Ohio manufac- 
turer who had been giving our firm—and 


me—certain large orders three times a 
year. And I had always been going out 
there for a book-full on certain dates, 


that never varied by so much as a day 
or an hour. A week prior to one of my 
stated trips to see Old K. the newspapers 
of the country went on to carry the story 
of the manufacturer’s lapse from the 
straight and narrow. He was an old 
bachelor but with young ideas. It seems 
that K. had been involved in a certain 
midnight frivol at a road-house just out 
of Cincinnati. There were chorus girls 
in that little episode and K. ended by 
being sued for damages or something. It 
raised a pretty rumpus and one that 
struck deep at the pride of K. because, 
when all was said and done, he had pride 
and ideals and a standing in the com- 
munity, and it was a source of great 
personal embarrassment to him that this 
news should be flashed to every corner 
of the United States. 


I Was Too Young to Know 


“He was just back at his desk, after a 
week’s absence, when I made that inex- 
orable call of mine, on the dot, the min- 
ute, the split-second. It was perhaps the 
greatest ethical error of my career. I 
was too young to know better. From the 
second I clapped eyes on him he was ill 
at ease, peevish, backward. Then, all at 
once, I realized what I had done. Old K. 
was conscious, every minute of the while, 
that I had read the story of his scandal 
in the newspapers and that I was doubt- 
less laughing up my blue-striped silk 
sleeve at him. I would not, of course, 
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mention it, say anything about it, but I 
KNEW—oh, yes, I KNEW. 

“TI was side-tracked in about three 
minutes, on one pretext or another, and 
although I sent in my card the next day 
—and the next—I never saw him again 
and I lost that business for good and all. 
Now, later in life, I can translate the sit- 
uation sanely. If he had spoken aloud, 
on the oecasion of that first visit of mine, 
he would have said something after this 
style: 

“*You young fool! You should have 
known better than to call on me at this 
psychological moment. I have a feeling 
that the whole world is laughing at me, 
discussing my private affairs. You se- 
lected the worst possible time to make 
me sit in a closed office and look you in 
the eye. If you had only waited a week 
or so—long enough for me to catch m\ 
second wind. Well, I'll never go through 
the embarrassment of 
again.’ ”’ 


seeing you 


Merchandising In Hell 


During the summer months, business 
men, particularly those who travel in 
high gear, are temperamental and who 
step on the gas, mentally, are apt to be 
hard to manage, difficult to sell. It isn’t 
easy to dig into the subterranean cavities 
of sales problems when the thermometer 
is bursting its way through the glass 
and varnish on all the office furniture 
adheres to the seat of your pants. 

“Hot weather selling,” as one sales 
manager puts it, “Is like Merchandising 
in Hell!” Everybody is  high-strung, 
looking for trouble. But there is always 
a way around. That’s where the shrewd 
knowledge of human nature comes in. 

For example:— 

“I landed in Georgia,” said a salesman 
who covers a great deal of the southern 
territory, “at a season of the year when 
it was so infernally, broiling, sizzling hot, 
that you didn’t dare go swimming be- 
cause of being cooked before you could 
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swim back to shore. Notwithstanding 
this, I had two very important sales con- 
ferences scheduled. One was with a group 
of nine men, all branch managers from 
surrounding cities and towns. We were 
to meet in a private room at one of the 
hotels. 


“But I knew that as sure as shootin’ 
on a day so warm that breathing was an 
exertion, that I could not hold my folks 
if strategy did not come to my assist- 
ance. One -by one the men began to 
straggle in at the appointed hour. They 
were a sorry, disgruntled looking lot, 
psychologically ready and even eager to 
pick a quarrel with the universe. They 
rather resented, I think, the idea that 
they were being compelled to gather, in 
solemn conclave, to have me SELL them 
something. 

“All of which I had anticipated. Hav- 
ing heard that these same men had re- 
fused to even see several other salesmen 
from competitive houses that same torrid 
week, because of the weather, I was pre- 


pared for the worst. ‘This is no day to 
sit around talking business cooped up in 
a hotel room,’ one of my more important 
chaps grunted, as we were all taking the 
elevator. 

“But I had gone at the thing a little 
differently. The room was a large one 
on the top floor, with five big windows, 
all shaded and all open. What little 
breeze there was, we managed to get. In 
the center of this room I had ordered 
placed a wicker table with a glass top. 
There was a mighty generour bowl of 
grape juice punch, made to the Queen’s 
taste, thoroughly iced, and with a silver 
ladle a a dozen glasses. There was also 
iced bottles of Coca Cola, root beer, gin- 
ger ale, etc. Three electric fans shot 
breezes into that room, until the chairs 
needed anchoring. 

“You never saw a more tickled-pink 
congregation. It was the coolest place 
they had struck in town, and the punch 
began to gurgle. We stopped at noon 
for a breathing spell, and then a waiter 
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An Intimate Knowledge of a 
Great Market 


Accurate statistics on practically every successful 
selling and advertising campaign in this territory 
in the past five years have been compiled by the 
merchandising department of The Indianapolis 


News. 


Here you will find an intimate, exact 
knowledge of a great market. 
market and we know our people. 


We know our 
Have your 


salesmen call at The News when they first come 


into this territory. 


We have 


information that 


will help them cover it more efficiently and eco- 
nomically and perhaps with much greater success. 


The Indianapolis News 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Bldg. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON 


A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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appeared on the scene with trays of deli- 
cate, thin-cut bread, sandwiches—cold 
meat, lettuce, tomato. I don’t think I 
ever saw a more delighted—and com- 
fortable—group of executives. As host, 
I was proclaimed a success and I achiev- 
ed what had seemed an impossible task 
—got more than I went after. 

“On another occasion, also in a Georgia 
town, on a day that was equally unbear- 
able, I skidded over a rough place by a 
far simpler expedient. Three men in a 
stuffy office were doing their best to be 
pleasant to me, as I talked my proposi- 
tion, but 1 was getting farther and far- 
ther away from success every second and 
could see it. 

“There was too much formality. That 
was the trouble. ‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘the 
recommendation is made and _ seconded 
that we all take our coats and vests off 
and be comfortable. Then—if there is no 
objection, when we have finished, I want 
to take you all out in a car to a little 
tavern on the outskirts of town. I’m ask- 
ing you to sit and bother with me on a 
sweltering hot day and it’s up to me to 
make it as comfortable for you as I can.’ 
Taking off those coats, however, I have 
always felt, did more than anything 
else.” 

Customers need coddling when the sun 
grows catankerous. 

It builds up an expense account, but 
when you place a bowl of grape fruit 
punch, or lemonade, or ginger ale, and a 
few sandwiches, in the balance with con- 
tinuing business when business is fretty 
and people are difficult to manage, no 
sales manager on earth will complain at 
the added dollars. 

A sales manager recently made out, and 
had printed on a card, a series of Hot- 
Weather suggestions for his fifty road 
men. Just to make the memo interesting, 
it was illustrated with a little cartoon of 
a salesman, in the prize ring, with Old 
Sol—and_ knocking the warm weather 
handicap over the ropes. These sugges- 
tions were: 

“Always LOOK COOL YOURSELF. 
Wear light clothes. Cool and comfortable 
LOOKING togs.” 

“Do everything in ycur power to pre- 
vent your prospect from becoming ex- 
cited. Avoid heated discussions, argu- 
ments, anything that might make the 
other man irritable.” 

“Where possible, arrange interviews 
for the earlier hours of the day or late 
in the afternoon, wheh the weather is 
apt to be more moderate.” 

“Be immaculate. Keep clean-shaven in 
warm weather. It reacts favorably on 
your customer.” 

“Make your calls coincident with the 
whimsical wishes of the hot weather 
client. See him at HIS convenience 
rather than your own.” 

“Keep smiling—when the other fellow 
is apt to be scowling and complaining.” 

“Stop mopping—in a man’s office.” 

“Even if it IS hot—don’t talk 
tt” 

But the rules that apply to warm 
weather sales psychology, hold good 
throughout the entire year. Unquestion- 
ably, there is a vital, highly concentrated 

(Continued on page 454) 
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No amount of conversation 
and stage-setting can take 
the place of the result-pro- 
ducing co-operation that is 
rendered every day by the 
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Only 7wo Newspapers 'Are Needed 
To Get Your Message Read in Oklahoma 


Throughout Oklahoma, leaders of public opinion, the business and professional element and the 
prosperous agricultural class are readers of the Oklahoman and the Oklahoma City Times. 

These newspapers, the Oklahoman, mornings and Sunday, and the Times, afternoons except Sunday, have a combined 
daily circulation of more than 108,000, and 127,000 Sunday. 

This circulation not only thoroughly covers Oklahoma City and the suburban radius with a population of 200,000 
but in addition places your sales message before the leading families throughout the rich seventy-five mile trade 
territory. 

Let us send you a booklet, “Circulation Facts,” showing where every copy of the Oklahoman and Times is read. 
This wide, yet intensive coverage, enables the advertiser to work this territory with a minimum of expense. The 
combination rate for both papers gives the advertiser lowest rate, lowest milline rate, greatest coverage, and greatest 
influence. 


How We Help Your Salesmen 


We are prepared to help any manufacturer enter the a minimum the time required to cover Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma market. Our “Dealer Introduction” plan, grocers, druggists, tobacconists and confectioners. 
Furnishe advertisers who want to cultivate the 4 s 
furnished to ad ertiser o want t If you want more information about the Oklahoma 
market intensively enough to give us non-cancellable market for your individual product, we will furnish it 
¢ ‘acts, saves time and greatly increases the sales ’ : ’ : . : 
ee Bos hm sii pies earn A number of exhaustive surveys have just been com- 
’ si pleted. If your product is not among them we will 
Although intended primarily for advertisers we will undertake to study the field for you. 
gladly offer your men our routing lists which reduce to 


THE OKLAHOMAN & TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY 
Oklahoman Bldg. Oklahoma City 


Representatives: E. KATZ, Special Advertising Agency 
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When a Customer Starts to Backslide 


By Homer J. Buckley 


of Buckley, Dement & Company, Chicago 


Few merchants appreciate the importance of keeping the old customer sold, and selling them 
in ever-increasing volume, better than Harry Gordon Selfridge, who was identified with the 
late Marshall Field in the wholesale and retail dry goods business in Chicago. It was Mr. Buck- 
ley’s good fortune to have been associated with Mr. Selfridge during his term of management 
of the Field retail store. In his address, originally made before the Addressograph Hundred 
Point Club, Mr. Buckley gives us an insight into how Mr. Selfridge kept the old customers on 


the books. 


RECALL some years ago I was iden- 

tified with Marshall Field and Com- 

pany at the time Harry Gordon Sel- 
fridge was there. I was the Advertising 
Manager in the retail store during Mr. 
Selfridge’s last two years with the house. 
Previous to that I had been in the mer- 
chandising departments, and perhaps to 
no man in the world do I owe more for 
what success I have attained than some 
of the stimulation, some of the encour- 
agement and that that wonderful 
personality, Gordon Selfridge, 
gave to me. 


ideas 
Harry 


I recall in that institution we inaugu- 
rated a follow-up system which 
business should have, and nobody can 
inaugurate a follow-up system in a busi- 


every 


ness without buying addressing equip- 
ment right off the bat. That is one of 


the first requisites for it. 
What a Door to Door Survey Showed 


1 recall I checked up our delivery rec- 
ords. Our shipping clerk called our atten- 
tion to the fact that certain deliveries 
we were making in certain sections were 
falling off considerably. We used to get 
a monthly report of all the deliveries 
made in the districts by number. We 
might have 5,000 packages in district No. 
1 this month, and next month it would 
be less, but we had the record and they 
kept dropping down to nearly 2,000 par- 
cels delivered a month in a certain terri- 
tory, and it was then known to us as the 
Gold Coast territory along Astor Street 
right near the Drake Hotel. 

I recall sending out a letter checking 


up on Astor Street. We found fifteen 
houses out of about forty-six that we 
hadn’t delivered any merchandise to in 


more than a year’s time. Now my friends, 
in the great retail stores of Chicago and 
New York and St. Louis, Boston and 
Philadelphia, 9912% of all the merchan- 
dise that is purchased is delivered. Only 
10% is earried home by the customer. 
Therefore, your delivery records in a great 
department store such as Marshall Field 
and Company are the key to the situa- 


tion. You can tell from your delivery 
records whether you are selling that 


house either cash or charge. If the cus- 
tomer is buying cash, you frequently lose 
the key to the sale because name and 
address is not given in many instances 
they just pay over the money and the 
goods are handed out, so the delivery 
system is the record to the whole thing. 

In checking up on Astor Street, we 
found fifteen houses out of forty-six that 
we had not delivered any merchandise to 
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for a year, so | began a series of letters 
to these people who hadn’t purchased in 
a year or more time. 

I recall one, the first one that came to 
our notice in the establishment of that 
follow-up system, because it happens in 
every business, my friends, in 
business, large and small. 
out to the wife of the 
of the downtown banks. 


every 
I sent a letter 
President of one 


I said to her in a letter something like 
this: 

“In checking our delivery records, we 
note that we have not delivered any 
merchandise to your home for a year or 
more. Has anything transpired in the 
course of our business relations to cause 
dissatisfaction on your part? If so, will 
you let the management know about it, 
as we have no knowledge of any reason 
why you are not still buying from this 
house.” 

The Reply Was Snappy 
That was the substance of the 
not necessarily the language of it. 


letter, 


That letter was sent out to this woman 
and fourteen others. 
Her reply came back in two or 
days and it read like this: 
“Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


three 


Gentlemen: 
You know very well 
buying at your store.” 


why I am not 

My friends, thousands of customers in 
business houses throughout the country 
discontinue buying and the management 
never know a thing about it. Seventy- 
five per cent of the people who discon- 
tinue buying never complain; only 25% 
will complain, and when that 25% 


com- 
plain in a business, how do you treat 
them? (This is for you to say to the 


average merchant, I am not talking to 
you about this, I want you to say this 
to the average merchant in making that 
sale,—the average department store 
man, the average merchandising mana- 
ger in a department store or the average 
general manager in a department store, 
because the department stores through- 
out the United States are the greatest 
offenders of this and some of the whole- 
sale houses are likewise great offenders 
in this evil practice.) 

Twenty-five per cent complain. As a 
matter of fact, the 25% are really friends 
of the institution because they are giving 
that institution a chance to square them- 
selves. It’s the who do not com- 
plain, are not the friends of the house 


Pose 
15% 
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quit 
you 


and 
believe 


because they cold never co} 
plain. Oh, don’t that? All 
right, let’s bring it home to ourselves. 


You start out tomorrow morning, and 
as you go out the door the wife calls you 
back and says, “Tom, on your way 
tonight will you make a purchase for me 
in such-and-such a store?” 

You in faith 
ment. You go to that stor 
purchase and bring it-home at night an 
spread it out on the table and say, “Nell 


home 


food that 


accept 


and Make 


here’s that purchase you asked me t 
make for you.” And she looks at it in 
dismay and disappointment and says 
you; “Why, Tom, that isn’t what I aske 
you to get!’ 

You sa , We I ke ex 
wha you told me na tna \ 
gave me.’ 

No, the LOSTILULEC OF ) \ 
go back and have them exchange tl 

What do you say? You s O 
I'll nevei eo the any ore 

That’s the human element ni 


There are two things in life we are abs« 


lutely certain of, death and taxes, but 
write it on your hearts, men, that there 
is one thing in life that you are un 
tain of—the human element in busine 
your customers and your employ: 


Going After the Credit Man 


Oh, you think you have a customer o1 
your books; you think you've got that 
account. You render service 365 days in 
the vear to please that customer, you 


stand on your head, 
way to please that customer but on the 
366th day some little picayune thing w 


vou go ou of you 


transpire in your business and the cus 
tomer will quit cold in your busine 
doesn’t give you a chance. 

That is what happened with the bank 
er’s wife. After she sent this letter int 
the house, I wrote her a letter and sai 

“The next day you are down towr 


shopping, will you do me the kindness to 
step in? I'd like to talk with you.” 

I signed Harry Gordon 
name to that letter. I took him 
and said, “When this woman calls, I’d 
like to have you interview her and 
for me when she comes in.” 

In the course of three or 
Mrs. —— came in and Mr. Selfridge sent 
for me. We found Mrs. —— to 
of those delightful, charming, motherly, 
sweet women, mild-mannered. You could 
readily understand not the type of 
woman who would stand up and fight. 


Selfridge’s 


the cop) 
send 
four days 


be one 
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ecords 


ILLIONS OF DOLLARS are annu- 
I ally invested in the Question Mark. 
High-priced executives ask ques- 
tions but get unsatisfactory answers. 
What is the reason? ? 
Information is 


incomplete! records 


don’t show!!—data difficult to find!!! 
someone absent and the others “don’t 
know”! !!! 


all? 
A big Eastern Corporation had a tidy 
sum invested in question marks. Then 


Who pays for it 


they installed 


Visible hades Systems 


\fter one year the General Manager wrote 

I am surprised at the results realized with Rand. 
Visible features enable a positive control of stocl 
Invested capital is reduced to a minimum. Rand 
Equipment has been a paying investment. 

Many of our customers were doubters at th 
ta vuday ire boosters because of direct 
avil ffected the handling of their business 


d 


Picturize Business Conditions 
with Rand Colored Signals 


cm j 6 A 


waitir search records. A lance sho 
it ¢ Multi-c isparent signals lainl 
PICTURIZE « I ndition pect any 
I 8 ! iv comple 
in ords in prisin etail. A 
‘ he itally interestir fa 
I ir esult instead question ma 
int « aends yrofits--instead of n 
tir ‘ a sample of your preser rec- 
is and let Ve vhat RAND Methods ear 
| you. Put your 


problem 
rely up to us. You may think 
different.”” but we 

the difficult jobs. Write today 


he no obligation. 


RAND CO., Inc. 


608 Rand Bldg. 
North Tonawanda 
NN. ¥. 
\ Originators and 
World’s Largest 
Manufacturers 
of 
Visible Index 
Equipment 
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If she didn’t like the way things were 
going, she’d quietly step out. You could 
tell from her manner why the transac- 
tion ended just as it did. Here is the 
story she told: 


“T purchased a gown in your dress- 
making section. I had three or four fiit- 
tings on this gown. The flounce of the 
skirt was not entirely to my satisfaction. 
I complained to the fitter and the fitter 
took exception to my criticism and I ap- 
pealed to the head of the department. 
The head of the department sided with 
the fitter, and I said, ‘All right. Wrap it 
up. Ill take it.’ 

“They wrapped up the package and I 
wrote my check for $185.00. That was 
fourteen months ago. I haven’t been in 
your store since.” 

My friends, there isn’t a business in 
the United States today where there isn’t 
a transaction similar to that taking 
place. 

Now, when this was first called to my 
attention in checking up our delivery 
records, I headed for one place to find 
if there was any trouble. I went to the 
credit department and said to Mr. Lewis, 
the Credit Manager, “Here is an account 
that I just looked up on your ledger rec- 
and find has not 
fourteen months. I find that her average 
purchases for twelve years have been 
about $2,200 a year. She hasn’t purchased 
in fourteen months. Why hasn’t the 
office been notified ?” 


ords, 


And typical of the credit man, here is 
what he said,—typical of him!—he said, 
“Mr. Buckley, I’m here to pass on cred- 
its; ’m not running your sales depart- 
ment.” That is typical of the credit man 
throughout the United States, and I say 
when the business men of this country 
understand the importance and value of 
a customer on their books, they will 
bring that credit and accounting depart- 
ment together with the sales and adver- 
tising department so that they will mix. 


Why Customers Leave Home 


Out of a hundred customers who dis- 
continue in a business, here is what hap- 
pens to them. Sixty-eight drift away be- 
cause of store indifference toward them. 
In other words, the lack of a follow-up 
system—68 out of every 100. In other 
words, if we took 100 customers, if you 
went into a merchant’s store and took 
his ledgers down and took the names of 
100 customers that had not purchased 
within a year, 68 would have discon- 
tinued because of indifference. You 
haven’t been after their business, that’s 
all, and that is the gold mine of oppor- 
tunities which is so frequently over- 
looked. 

| had occasion about five years ago to 
aid a wholesale and jobber in 
central Illinois to convert his business 
into retail selling. They had been whole- 
salers and jobbers for more than 67 
years. The third generation was in the 
business. I made a talk in their city of 
the fundamentals of the mail order busi- 
ness, and the head of the firm came to 
me afterwards and said: ‘“We’ve been 
talking about the mail order business. 
We want to go into it.” 


grocer 


About six months afterward, we issued 
the first catalogue for them, putting 
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purchased for 


this grocery house in the mail order 
business. 

I said to this man: “Your objective in 
this thing is to put 40,000 customers on 
your books. The average order from 
your customers will be $15 per order, 
four orders per year—$60. If we can put 
40,000 customers on your books in nine 
months’ time, which is our objective, we 
have given you a business that will be 
well worth while to you—about $3,000,- 
000 a year.” 

They had been doing about $2,000,000 
business as a wholesale house. 

Their first month’s' business was 
$300,000; it had been formerly $240,000. 
In nine months’ time we had that busi- 
ness where they were doing about 
$380,000 a month. 

Here is what we found in a close an- 
alysis of that business: we found about 
75 per cent of the customers on the 
books would order canned goods, sugar 
and fiour, and only about 5 per cent were 
ordering tea and coffee. Then we put on 
an intensive drive and instead of going 
after new business to get more business 
from new customers, we put on a tea and 
coffee drive to the old customers and 
(by an intensive follow-up) brought that 
5 per cent up to 65 per cent in four 
months’ time because we made a drive on 
the products they were not buying. 

In every business of the United States 
where they have a group of departments 
averaging anywhere from 5 to 100 de- 
partments, there are hundreds of cus- 
tomers that are only buying in 10 per 
cent of the departments of the store, be 
it a retail store, over the counter. 


Selling More to Old Customers 


We found on the charge customers in 
Marshall Field’s that some of the best 
customers never bought a dollar’s worth 
of millinery in the house. Thirty-five per 
cent of the best customers that we called 
Gold Coast customers never bought a 
dollar’s worth of millinery. Hundreds of 
customers didn’t buy their furs there, 
though the bought everything else. Why? 
3ecause people get into customs and 
habits, go to one house for this and an- 
other for that. 

So we began a departmentized plan of 
follow-up to sell that customer. In other 
words, develop more business from your 
present customers who already know 
vour house, know your practices, know 
your accounting system; the credit de- 
partment has no investigation to make, 
none of those problems—get more busi- 
ness from them. Reduce the cost of sale 

-that’s the big item—the cost of ac- 
counting, the cost of bookkeeping, etc., 
by getting more business from your pres- 
ent customers. 

No greater system can be inaugurated 
in any business than the establishment 
of a follow-up system on your present 
customers before you go into the 
pective field for new customers. 


pros- 


“The writer has been a subscriber to 
‘Sales Management’ from the first issue, 
and we have a complete file in our 
library. This, in itself, indicates that we 
get a great deal of value from ‘Sales 
Management.’ ”’—Charles M. Braun, Sales 
Manager, The Woodrow Mfg. Co., New- 
ton, Iowa. 
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ireating the Want That Must 
Precede the Sale 


How the International Harvester Company Increased 


Its Business in 


OT long ago a subscriber to a cer- 
tain paper wrote in that he could 
not pay his subscription bill be- 

cause he was out of a job and had no 
money. The circulation manager of the 
paper secured a job for this man. He 
paid for his subscription out of his first 
month’s salary. 

The farmers of Arkansas were raising 
cotton almost exclusively in 1914. Cot- 
ton became a drug on the market and 
was hardly worth the labor and effort 
of hauling it to the railroad station. They 
couldn’t buy farm implements. Having 
no livestock to speak of they had little 
modern barns, silos, or other 
modern farm equipment. Using little 
fertilizer they had no need for fertilizer 
or manure spreaders. Having no money 
they could buy few implements or farm 
machinery. 

Then the International Harvester 
Company got busy and like the circula- 
tion manager mentioned in the first par- 
agraph they went to work and “found a 
for Arkansas farmers. In 1914 the 
average productive power of the Arkan- 
sas farmer was $169 per year. Accord- 
ine to Governor Brough of that state the 
productive power five years later 
$1320 per year. As he said “We owe a 
debt of gratitude—a personal obligation 

-when we are reminded that the Inter- 
national Harvester Company sent a man 
into our state who enabled us to bring 
about this increase.” 

“Now what has this to do with my 
job,” says the sales manager who is re- 
ponsible for a small organization of 
can’t do things in the big 
way a rich concern 
like the harvester com- 
pany can. Every dollar 
I spend must bring 
back immediate sales.” 


need for 


job 


Was 


salesmen. “‘I 


All of which is true 
to a certain degree. 
While the harvester 
company did not send 
their men into the 
state of Arkansas to 
increase sales’ the 
sales department was 
directly benefited as 
a result. In fact their 
records show that 
since 1914 their busi- 
ness in this state has 
increased S00% to 
400%. But the men 
who did the mission- 
ary work were in no 
way held responsible 
for sales. In fact the 
sales department had 


Creating new markets for farm machinery by teaching farmers to make the 
money to pay for it is the sales policy behind the International 
Harvester Company's Extension Department 


nothing to do with 
them. 
Then how is this 


story going to inter- 
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est the sales manager? That is what I 
am going to try to do. Point out ways 
and means whereby the average sales 
manager can adapt certain of the meth- 
ods employed by the harvester company 
in creating markets for his products, 
through indirect work. I will try to 
keep in mind the fact that few concerns 
can afford to undertake such a far flung 
program of educational and extension 
work as carried on by the harvester com- 
pany. 

In order to do this it will be helpful to 
look into the machinery and see just how 
some of the wheels go round in the Agri- 
cultural Extension Department of The 
International Harvester Company. The 
story can best be told by describing the 
work that was done in co-operation with 


the Memphis Business Men’s Club, of 
Memphis, Tenn. 
When this Club decided that they 


wanted to do some real constructive work 
in helping the farmers of the Memphis 
trade territory they got in touch with 
the harvester company and its extension 
bureau. The harvester company agreed 
to furnish all the help called for which 
amounted to, among other things, thirty 
trained agricultural lecturers, lecture 
charts, demonstration material, printed 
lectures, and over one million pieces of 
literature for free distribution. 

None of this literature bore any adver- 
tising of the harvester company save for 
a line mentioning that it was issued by 
the Agricultural Extension Department 
of the International Harvester Company. 
In all 1,200,000 booklets were distributed, 
such Pack 


covering’ subjects as “Cold 
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Arkansas 300 Per Cent in One Year 


Canning,” “How to Prosper In Bo 
Weevil Territory,” “Storing Sweet Po- 
tatoes,” “Hog Cholera,” “Poultry for the 


Farm and Home,” “Fly Catechism,” 
“Helps for Wash Day,” and hundreds of 
others. 


Many of these booklets have nothing 
to do with farm activities that might in 
any way require the use of I. H. C. im- 
plements or machinery. For example 
they furnished thousands of booklet 
showing how to solve the fly problem on 
the farm; lectures, and lecture charts 
were used liberally in combatting the fly. 
While it was all at the expense of the 
harvester company, they have nothing in 
their long line that might in any way be 
of use in “swatting the fly.” But that is 
the policy of this company—to bette) 
farm conditions, regardless of whether 01 
not it has any t 
tocls, machinery or implements 
sell. 

In the Arkansas 
by the harvester company 
farmers attended the meeting 


direct bearing on 
that the) 


he 


conducted 
130,000 


campaign 
ovel 


1324 


meetings were held, sixty one speakers 
and organizers were engaged and paid 
for by the harvester company and ove) 


362,000 pieces of literature were distrit 
uted, none of which might in any way 
classed as advertising. The lecturers 
traveled 20,858 miles by train, and &,1] 
miles by auto and buggy. 


How does this work increase sale 
Although it is obvious let us conside1 
a moment just what it accomplishe 


After one of these campaigns 
one-crop section of the south we find the 
COWS, 


raising more 
and horses. This 


farmers 


brings a need for mo} 
corn, alfalfa, hay, and 
other forage crops. 
Cotton 
mple fai 
QuUuIriIng 


raising 1S a 
m operatior 
little 


a plantel 


mor‘ 
; 

than 
hoe, and a cultivaton 


Alfalfa and the othe 


ps bring ne f 
mowing mac] 
harvesters, bigg il 
better plows, perhap 
a silo, and racto 
The new animals o1 
the farm create 
market for manu 


spreaders, while more 
cows increase the sal 
of cream separators 
Not so philanthropi 
as it might seem, wher 
we realize that in do 
ing this work the har- 
vester company is 
merely putting in th 
pockets of the farm- 
ers the 


means with 
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In the July issue of “Sales Manage- 
ment” there is a story of a man who did 
the same thing on a smaller scale. He is 
in the gold fish business—a _ business 
about as small as the harvester company 
is large. Dealers wouldn’t buy his gold 
fish because the clerks wouldn’t bother 
_with them. The fish died on their hands. 
So the gold fish man brought girls out to 
his hatchery and taught them how to 
care for and sell gold fish. 

Waiting in a furniture store to see the 
stove buyer a salesman for a well known 
brand of ranges watched a “clerk” dem- 
onstrate a stove to a prosperous appear- 
ing middle aged woman. The sale was 
lost. The salesman realized that he could 
have sold that stove without any trouble. 
The woman asked several questions 
which the clerk sidestepped because he 
knew nothing about the individual fea- 
tures of the stove. A survey of the mer- 
chant’s stock revealed a six months sup- 
ply of stoves on hand. The number of 
people who visited the store was proof 
that the reason for the overstock was 
due, not to conditions but to lack of 
proper effort on the part of store sales- 
men or “clerks.” 

“You have enough stoves on hand for 
some time, I notice. I am not going to 
ask you to buy a single stove from me 
trip,” said the salesman as he 
greeted the buyer. “I have paid you this 
visit to see if there isn’t some way we 
can speed up your stove business.” 

The salesman told of the merchandi- 
ing methods of the livest stores in his 
territory. He quoted sales figures, and 
explained several successful partial pay- 
ment plans which other merchants were 
using. “The payment plan, the advertis- 
ing, and all the outside effort any store 
makes, is at best only supplementary,” 
explained the salesman, “the real secret 
of success of your stove department is 
wrapped up in your inside selling efforts 

-the work of your salesmen right here 
on the floor. I would like to talk to all 
vour stove men tonight. I have our own 
selling manual which contains enough 
facts to make a stove expert out of any 
man who reads it. I am confident that I 
ean help your men sell that six month’s 
supply of stoves in the next sixty days.” 


L: 
tnis 


The merchant agreed. That night five 
of the floor salesmen stayed after closing 
time. With a generous supply of good 
cigars, plus coffee and sandwiches fur- 
nished by the merchant the meeting took 
on the aspects of a social gathering. But 
they soon got down to business. The best 
selling stove in the stock had _ been 
mounted upon a small platform. Point 
by point the salesman went over each 
feature of the stove. He talked to those 
men just as they should talk to a pros- 
pective customer. A black board was 
used to chalk up the gist of each selling 
point as it was covered. In a two-hour 
session that salesman made salesmen out 
of five clerks. Stove business increased 
in the store, and another account was 
jerked out of the doldrums. Five friends 
for the manufacturer were made, because 
their selling ability and earnings were 
increased. 

Last January a certain hardware job- 
ber held a convention of his salesmen. He 
invited half a dozen manufacturers to 
end men to talk to the assembled sales- 
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men. One salesman representing a well 
known manufacturer almost put the men 
to sleep with a long drawn out talk about 
“superior quality,” “high grade work- 
manship,” “our national advertising,” 
and “the best goods the market affords.” 


The representative of a cutlery manu- 
facturer got up and explained to the job- 
ber’s salesmen that there were at least 
five places in every hardware store where 
cutlery should be displayed. He gave a 
quick demonstration which showed the 
men how they could make an interesting 
cutlery display in every store in a few 
minutes time. Half his talk contained 
not a word about cutlery that would not 
apply to any other high grade line. He 
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an ° 7 
lo Do Bio—We 
Must First 
Think Big 

The sales manager of a 
small business often feels that 
the methods of million dollar 
corporations like the Harves- 
ter Company are of no inter- 
est to him. Their problems are 
not his problems. 


SEUQUEDESDSGUESORGEEQU0EEEEOCASEEMEODEOTEEDS EASE ETER DEE 
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If you are satisfied to be 
the sales manager of a small 
business all your life; if you 
have no desire to see your 
small business grow into a big 
business, then that kind of 
reasoning is justified. 


Tee 


met 


" 


But if you want to prepare 
for bigger responsibilities, and 
lift your concern into the big 
business class you must inter- 
est yourself in the big visioned 
methods of concerns like the 
Harvester Company who are 
setting the pace in sales work. 
By so doing you will come to 
view your problems from an 
entirely different angle. 


ietnenne 
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simply ignored the opportunity to rave 
about his own line. He told those men 
how they could get more business. They 
listened eagerly. Finally one of the men 
arose and asked that he tell something of 
his own line. That was what he had been 
waiting for. Then he unfolded a sample 
roll that had been especially prepared 
for the purpose. In fifteen minutes he 
had unfolded plans and ideas that gave 
those jobbers’ salesmen a new vision of 
cutlery selling possibilities. 

“I’ve never had a man talk to our 
salesmen who got their attention as did 
this fellow,” said the jobber to the writer 
a month later. “His talk practically re- 
sulted in our abandoning three other lines 
we have formerly carried.” Without a 
word of knocking he showed our men 
how to sell his line, and we realized for 
the first time that we were carrying 
duplicate lines that were eating up our 
profits, and slowing turnover. But had 
he told us so, in so many words we 
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which to buy all these additional tools 
and machinery. 

would have resented it, and perhaps our 
men would have gone to sleep as they 
did while some of the other men were 
talking. 

A manufacturer of oil stoves found, 
upon investigation that women were not 
buying oil stoves because they didn’t 
know they were good for anything but 
frying or boiling. This manufacturer 
started a compaign that taught women 
how to bake and roast delectable dishes 
on the oil stoves as well as fry and boil. 
The same idea, translated into a different 
problem. 

A hardware merchant in Hot Springs 
thought he could help out his neighbors 
by getting them interested in fine hogs. 
So he bought a bunch of baby pigs and 
gave them and away to the farmers, 
upon the condition that they would raise 
them and give away a certain number of 
their offspring to their neighbors. In a 
year or so the entire farming population 
was raising high bred pigs, selling the 
porkers and making handsome profits 
from their sales. 


Pigs create markets for fencing, 
scales, cutlery, kettles, corn  huskers, 
feed grinders; they put money in the 


farmers’ pockets, and with that money to 
spend he decides that he needs a new 
wagon to haul said pigs to market, a 
new concrete floored barn, and perhaps 
a concrete pig pen. To build the new 
barn he buys new tools, building hard- 
ware, barn equipment, and cement work- 
ing tools. In the end the hardware dealer 
finds that the little pigs he gave away 
paid a handsome return on his invest- 
ment, to say nothing of the satisfaction 
of helping the community in a practical 
manner. 

Sales managers of today their 
eye on their markets ten vears from to- 
day. In the mad scramble to keep this 
month’s sales records equal! to those of 
a month ago they are not forgetting to 
lay plans for a big business in 1932, or 
1940. 

Some youthful member of a Pig Club 
in—let us say Brownderbyvi'le—gets a 
medal for his work. The International 
Harvester Company hears about it. This 
future customer gets a letter from the 
harvester company congratulating him 
on his success. What better insurance 
can a business buy? What better means 
can we find to insure a business of hav- 
ing friends ten years from today? 


have 


Without in any way neglecting today’: 
opportunities isn’t it possible for any 
business to make friends of the coming 
generation, and to insure ourselves of a 
wider appreciation of the products we 
have to market. 

After all isn’t sales management a 
good deal like farming. The farmer who 
keeps on taking from the soil, never put- 
ting back any fertility will one day wake 
up to the fact that his farm is “worn 
out.” Yes, land will wear out just like 
a tin lizzie. The sales manager with eyes 
only for today’s sales will one day wake 
up to the fact that his competitors who 
have looked ahead—who have fertilized 
their markets, just as the wise farmer 
fertilizes his soil—are forging ahead of 
him. 

(Continued on page 454) 
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O ORDINARY CHART 


This EDEXCO Mechanical Bar Chart Makes Graphics Easy 


You should inform yourself about this 
modern aid to Keeping Graphic Records 


EDEXCO 
Mechanical Bar Charts 


Their Easy Operation insures 
their being kept up-to-date. 

Their Neat Appearance com- 
mands respect. 

Their Brilliant Colors com- 
pel attention. 

They can be seen across the 
room. ; 

Permanent Records are se- 
cured by periodically taking 
photographs or photostats from 
them. 

They reproduce well as line 
cuts or half tones for house 
organs. 

They stimulate the workman 
or salesman. 

They make clear _ points 
brought up in board meetings. 


HOW ‘THIS CHART WORKS 


The bars on this EDEXCO Mechanical 
Bar Chart are not drawn on paper. Each 
bar is aribbon. Each ribbon is wound 
on a spring drum behind the name plate 
at the left. The right hand end of each 
ribbon is fitted with a needle prong. 
The bars can thus be extended to any 
length and set there by sticking the 
needle into the background. This back- 


ground is EDEXCO cork mount, so that 
the chart will last indefinitely. 


Note the metal name plates at the left 
permit the easy interchanging of the 
cards. Notice how one name plate can 
be used for 1, 2, 3, or more ribbons to 
show 1, 2, or 3 facts about each iten- 


The 4-color booklet MECHANICAL 
GRAPHS describes this and other 
charts you ought to be using. 


Sales Managers 


Use These Charts 
To show 

Stock on hand 

How Salesmen stand 

How Branches stand 

Sales by days 

Sales compared to quota 
Results from advertising 


Production Managers 


Use These Charts 


To show 


Inventories of Raw Materials 
Parts in Departments 

Daily Production 

Production by Mills 

Work Ahead of Machines 
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EDEXCO SOLID COLOR GLASS HEAD MAP PINS 


Are available in 16 colors and over 30 styles. 


TRYOUT KIT 


Graphics” mailed for $1.00. 


of map pins, small U. S. cork mounted map, 
charting papers and ‘“EDEXCO Primer of 


They fill every need for pin maps or charts. Their 
colors never chip off nor fade. They are fused in the 
pin head. Wealso sell Charting Papers, Outline Maps, 
Cork Bulletin Boards, Stop Watches, Swinging Leaf Fix- 
tures, Gummed Paper Symbols, Card Signals‘and Books 
on Graphics. Catalog H gives full details. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO., 734 Custom House Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Thats the Cost of a Mont 


1208 Boards inT 


N the country s 25 most prosperous cities 
for this month live 13,131,000 people. 


Their larger buying power—as evidenced by 


the Federal Reserve Board records and an- 


alyzed by the Dartnell Corporation in its 


special service to us — 


makes them the best 


logical market for everything from shoes to 


sealing-wax,. 


Try figuring the cost of reaching these 13 
million most promising consumer prospects 


by, for instance, direct mail appeal—jus¢ one 


day in the month. 


Then note by the figures given here the cost of reaching 


this same group ot buyers by Poster Advertising —not 


‘just one day in the month’’— but every day tor thirty 


days. For each thousand readers your Posters cost you 


but three and one-half cents each day! 
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he 24-Sheet Poster is more than an advertising 
medium. It is one of the Sales Manager’s most useful 100,000 people 
; : P se ] Showing of 
tools. It isan advance card and introduction for the 24 POSTER BOARDS 
salesman, a constant aid and reinforcement to the dealer, for $172.80 
a striking window display,an industrious demonstrator. . Ge. Louis, Ma , 
These particular 25 cities are picked because their 772.000 people 
employment conditions, bank deposits, crops, manu- rns a 
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grouped as the country’s present leaders in prosperity. = 2 5 
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The Package 
that “Pulls” 
for the Trade 


HE well-packaged product is an 
essential factor in making profit- 
able sales. From shelf and show-case, 
it calls upon the passing prospect. It 
strives for attention. It invites close 
scrutiny and challenges comparison. 


Each day—from Bangor to El Paso 
—the cash registers of “down-town 
shops” and “cross-road stores” tinkle 
to the tune of thousands of transac- 
tions in which packaged products have 
played major roles. 


The packaging of products is a dif- 
ficult matter. We have found it an 
always exacting test of the originality 


and technical ability acquired by us 
through many years’ experience as 
specialists in the application of color. 


That we have successfully met this 
test is shown by the number of prod- 
ucts nationally known for high quality 
and unvarying excellence which are 
sold in packages designed and exe- 
cuted by us. 

We always welcome the opportunity 
to discuss package problems with mak- 
ers placing a new product upon the 
market, or having an old one for which 
new raiment is desired. 

Why not ask for our advice? 


ee 


el 


The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company 


Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI 
15 Beech Street 


BROOKLYN 
95 N. Third Street 


BALTIMORE 
20 Covington Street 
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What Percentage of Your Sales Should 
Go Back to Advertising; 


By G. A. Binz 


Sales Manager, American Steam Gauge and Valve Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


The subject of this article has long been a disputed question among business men. One group 
inclines to the belief that it is poor business to fix the appropriation for advertising on a per- 
centage of sales basis, but contends that it should be changed from month to month as conditions 
change. The other group holds that unless a definite amount for a year’s campaign is set aside, 
the advertising effort is sure to be spasmodic and generally less productive on account of the 
lack of continuous effort. What do you think? It might be well to discuss this thoroughly so we 
can decide upon the best course to follow for Fall. 


TTEMPTS have been made at vari- 
ous times to express the amount 
of advertising that is desirable in 

terms of a certain percentage of the 
gross sales. To my mind there are two 
objections to this method. The first is 
that no two businesses are exactly 
alike, so that there can be no true com- 
parison between them. One percent may 
be the correct amount in one case, while 
in another, eight percent may not be 
too much. It depends not only on the 
class of goods to be sold, or the group 
of purchasers to be reached, but also 
(and this is a point often lost sight of) 
upon the sales methods employed. In al- 
most any line of business today, these 
sales methods vary all the way from a 
purely mail order business, to the ex- 
clusive use of salesmen without either 
direct-by-mail publicity or displayed ad- 
vertising. 

The second objection which I wish to 
advance to this method of arriving at 
the size of an advertising appropriation, 
is that it is inconsistent with the claims 
which are made for advertising by its 
own advocates. Your Advertising Agent 
will tell you that so long as you let him 
handle the job, there is practically no 
limit to the amount of money which can 
be spent profitably. Assuming that you 
have the facilities to fill the orders which 
the advertising will create, the size of 
the bank roll is the only limit he would 
set to your expenditures. Or to put ita 
little less sweepingly, if you spent ten 
thousand dollars in advertising last year, 
and made a profit of two thousand dol- 
lars, then if you will spend twenty thou 
sand dollars this year, your profit will 
be four thousand dollars. If there were 
no other side to this question, then any 
percentage would be the right one. It 
must be admitted at least, therefore, that 
this claim must be qualified in more than 
one respect, and enough has been said, I 
think, to show the difficulty of arriving 
at any satisfactory conclusion by the 
percentage method. 

Advertising Is a Part of Selling 

My own experience, extending over 
some 15 years, has been confined entirely 
to the field of Engineering Specialties, 
and the suggestions I propose to put for- 
ward, must be considered as applying 
particularly to that branch of selling, 
although I hope they may contain some 
points of possible application in other 
fields. 

It seems to me that displayed adver- 
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tising is one and only one of a number 
of sales methods which are regularly 
employed in a business of the type I 
have in mind. I contend, therefore, that 
it should not be considered apart from 
these other methods, but in conjunction 
with, and as a necessary part of them. 
To my way of thinking, the real problem 
should properly be placed under the head 
of advertising. In the Technical field, the 
average cost of selling is about 20% of 
the selling price, and the question is, how 
much of this should go for salesmen, 
how much for direct mail work, which 
includes catalogs, circularizing, house 
organs or sales magazines, listings in 
directories, ete., and how much for ad- 
vertising. I have put these three classes 
in this order advisedly for I consider 
that to be their relative order of import- 
ance. In our business, we might be able 
to do without advertising and often we 
make sales from photographs, blue- 
prints, or samples, without any catalog, 
but we could not do without salesmen. 
Even if a well written advertisement can 
produce inquiries, as is readily admitted, 
the average Engineering Specialty can- 
not be sold profitably without the inten- 
sive direct-contact work, which only the 
highly trained salesman can _ provide. 
This does not mean that Engineering 
Specialties have not been sold entirely 
by advertising, or by direct mail without 
the use of salesmen, but I believe any 
group of manufacturers in the business 
would agree that these are exceptions, 
and that the salesman is the most im- 
portant factor in this particular field. 


Separates Mail and Display Advertising 


In the branch of business with which 
I am familiar, the cost of salesmen aver- 
ages about 10% or one half our total 
appropriation. In territories which are 
exceptionally rich in prospects, or partic- 
ularly favorably located in relation to 
the factory, the percentage cost will run 
somewhat lower, while in sparsely pop- 
ulated sections where plants are few, 
and distances great, it will naturally be 
somewhat higher. This will also be true 
of undeveloped territories or of new 
men. Once the field is fairly covered, it 
will not be difficult, however, to decide 
when a further subdivision of territories, 
and the addition of more salesmen, will 
pay. 

To this item must be added “Sales 
Overhead” or the cost of administering 
the Sales Department. The amount of 
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this item can be readily obtained fron 
the books and usually includes the salary 
of the Sales Manager and his staff, | 


traveling expenses, and proportion of the 
remuneration of any of the Company’ 
Officers who interest themsely 
Sales Department; and such other gen 
eral items. This amount, as taken fron 
the books and expressed in terms of 

percentage of last year’s sales, forms t 

next item on the list. 

We come next to direct mail work. Ws 
may set it down as an ; 
the Technical Field, at least, pro 
duced, fully descriptive ar profuse] 
illustrated catalogs are i pensabl 
Their probable cost, in any g n yea 
can be closely estimated and it amount 
may be deducted from the tot ppre 
priation forthwith. The amount 
on circularizing in its vario fo 
a more intangible quantit: 

a comparatively inexpensive metho 
publicity, and not so muc tter of 
spending money, as of intelligent 


cation. If the salesmen’ eport 

used to build up a live and accu 

ing list, containing only actu pro 
pects, and if proper cart taken to keep 
it up-to-date, a good deal can be on 
plished by well-writter 


strengthened by attractive p 
ter, with a very modest outlay 


I consider further that 


publicity is particularly suited to Eng 
neering Specialties, because tl nethor 
avoids waste circulation, goes ect to 
the desk of the man to be reac , al 
secures his undivided attention, if it 
read at all. I believe, therefore, that not 
less than one half of the amount of ou 
appropriation which remains, ould | 
awarded to direct mail. Before passing 


on to displayed advertising, I would like 
to say here that I consider an important 
adjunct to direct-by-mail publicity, th 
use of listings in trade directories. Whil 
there is probably no more effective met] 

od of burying an advertisement beyond 
all hope of it ever being seen, than to 
place it in a trade directory, it has beer 
my experience that it will pay to get 


your name listed in every trade directory 


of suitable and sizable circulation, unde 

as many subject headings as possible. 
Coming now to advertising proper, we 

know already how much money we can 


spend on the basis of last year’s sales, 
namely that portion of the total 20% 
which remains after the deductions 


enumerated above have been made, and 
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a suitable amount deducted for admini- 
strative overhead. If we want to be 
optimistic, we can increase the appro- 
priation by any desired amount, but we 
should only do so in keeping with propor- 
tionate increases made under the other 
two heads. 

On this basis our total selling ccsts 
would be made up somewhat as follows: 


Salesmen 10% 
Overhead 3% 
Catalogs, etc. 1% 
Direct Mail 3% 
Advertising 3% 


The figures are of course purely arbi- 
trary and have been set down in this 
definite manner merely for better vislu- 
alization of the principle involved. 

The question has been asked, whether 
members of a society or subscribers to 
a magazine or business service, could 
obtain benefit from interchanging experi- 
ences as to their advertising expendi- 
tures and the results secured. The answer 
should be an emphatic “yes,” and my 


suggestion would be that those co-operat- 
ing should so arrange their accounts, 
that they could furnish percentage fig- 
ures, showing separately the proportion 
spent for salesmen, for direct mail work, 
and for displayed advertising. Such 
comparisons, when made over a period 
of years, by firms addressing themselves 
to approximately comparable markets, 
would furnish a far more accurate value 
measure, than any method of keying 
advertisements which has yet been de- 
vised. By this I do not wish to convey, 
that I do not believe advertisements 
should be keyed. On the contrary, every 
effort should be made to keep a careful 
record of results obtained, not only from 
advertisements, but also from circulariz- 
ing, and such other direct mail work as 
house organs, or sales magazines. Such 
records are valuable as a basis for com- 
parison of one medium with another, or 
to decide the relative merits of larger 
space as against more frequent inser- 
tions, and so forth. I am no expert in 
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Making This 
Your Best 


George M. Verity, who is President of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, in giving his reasons for 130°; 
sales of their pre-war capacity, says: 


“The real foundation of good business is a satisfied customer, 
and ‘good will’ is the only asset really worth while. The as- 
set is naturally more valuable if it has been steadily accumu 
lated over a period, but the beginning toward accumulation 


Holding a customer was never so important as it is today, 
and he can be held through intensive, systematic direct 
mail follow-ups, carrying your message of helpful service, 
with suggestions for the use or resale of your product. 


of the old customers on the books and add 
15©7 or more new customers—is what most businesses 


Direct Advertising is one of the most economical methods 
you can employ to attain this result. 
No matter whether you plan a million mailing or to spend 
whether you have a mail order problem —wish to 
: build up good will—introduce a new product or develop 
plans for extending the market and cutting sales costs, 
your inquiry is welcome. Write or call on us. 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 


DIRECT ADVERTISING 


Merchandising - Counsel 


1308 Jackson Blvd. - 
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keying methods, but my experience has 
been that coupons are more satisfactory 
than fictitious street addresses, depart- 
ment references or invitations to write 
for some piece of printing to which a 
key name has been given. 

One fallacy which I would like to point 
out in this connection is, however, that of 
judging displayed advertising, in the 
Engineering Field at least, by the num- 
ber of inquiries it pulls. That may be 
all very well in some lines of business, 
where the advertisement can be planned 
to make the sale practically unassisted. 
In my judgment, the principal functions 
of technical advertising are, to act as a 
prestige builder for the house, as an 
introduction for the salesman, and as a 
means of keeping the name of the prod- 
uct and the firm constantly before the 
prospective buyer. If the advertisement 
produces plenty of inquiries, which will 
furnish leads to the salesmen, in addi- 
tion, so much the better, but my own 
experience has been that if such adver- 
tising were judged solely by these direct 
results, it could only be classed as an 
abject failure. It is particularly because 
we should expect only these indirect and 
rather intangible benefits from displayed 
advertising in the Technical Field, that 
I advocate the method outlined above of 
arriving at the right size of the appro- 
priation, rather than the more popular, 
but more hazardous one of fixing upon 
an arbitrary percentage of the gross 
sales, 


Mileage Books Up to 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


HE Interchangeable Mileage Bill 
recently passed by Congress, will 
effect substantial savings in rail- 


road travel for more than 600,000 people. 
Not only will traveling salesmen benefit 
by this measure, but so will buyers in 
their trips to market, theatrical organi- 


zations, base-ball clubs, Government 
officials and others who travel to any 
extent. 

“The bill directs the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission to require, the issu- 


ance of an Interchangeable Mileage 
Book, good on all roads,” said A. M. 
Loeb, President of the National Sales 


men’s Council. 

“Now the needed constitutional au 
thority has been given the Interstate 
Commerce Association it is expected and 
hoped that immediately following the 
signing of the bill by President Hard- 
ing, the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion will act without delay. 

“According to -the amended _ bill 
passed by the House, and since ratified 
by the U. S. Senate, it is optional with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
order the issuance of either mileage o1 
scrip books; the latter, if adopted, will be 
sold containing a number of coupons that 
will either be exchangeable for transpor- 
tation at the railroad ticket office or ac- 
ceptable for transportation on all roads. 
It is expected that the books will be 
offered for sale at a substantial discount. 
Possibly a book containing $100.00 in 
scrip will be sold for $75.00. 
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Extracts from a Successful Film 
"GooD TEETH—GoopD HEALTH” 


Colgate & Co.’s Industrial Motion Picture 
Made by 


The Pathescope Company 


ERE is a “reason-why” motion picture that tells a story better 

than words—makes a quicker and more lasting impression. It shows 
its audience the importance of clean teeth more convincingly than 
either precept or example. That is why Colgate & Co., exhibit this 
pictorial lesson in dental hygiene in all kinds of schools, before 
women’s clubs, at health shows and dentists’ conventions. 


More and more are the most progressive concerns of the country 
coming to realize the unique function of the industrial motion picture 
in getting the sales message across. 


The International Mercantile Marine tells, in a delightful scenic film 
made by the Pathéscope Company, of the pleasures and luxuries of 
modern travel via their ocean-going vessels. 


Mosler SafeYCompany shows a film, made by the Pathéscope Com- 
pany, to bank executives and business associations, and equips its 
salesmen with Pathéscope projectors to enable them to show the film 
to prospective customers. 


E. A. Stevenson & Co., manufacturers of “Spredit” Nut Margarin, 
solve a peculiar sales problem by means of an industrial motion 
picture made by the Pathéscope Company. 


Our Industrial Department made the most successful indu 
trial films produced during 1921. It is equipped to render 
advertisers a complete service, including writing the scenario, 
taking the pictures, making the prints, arranging distribu- 
tion and supplying your salesmen with New Premier Pathé- 
scope projectors. 

The New Premier Pathéscope can be used by any of you! 
men, any time, anywhere. It is so exquisitely built that its 
large, brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze expert critics. It 


operates on any electric light current, or from a storage bat 
tery. Weighs only 23 pounds; can be carried in a small 


suitcase. 


The New Premier Pathéscope uses only “Safety Standa1 
narrow-width film. The Underwriters Laboratories, In 

set their Approval Seal on every “Safety Standard” film and 
Pathéscope projector. They are safe. No fireproof booth o1 
licensed operator is required. 


ic., Nave 


Ordinary film is dangerous and the use without a fireproof 
booth, of any projector capable ot using inflammable film is 


a violation of State, Municipal and Insurance restrictions, 
no matter by whom approved, 

Profit by the experience of the following concerns who aye 
using New Premier Pathéscopes, many of them after unfor- 


tunate experiences with other portable projectors: 


American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. Kirkman € Sor 


Association of Ice Cream Supply Loc ) I ( 

Me nh Nat ne i iit { 
Babeock & Wilcox Company National Cash R ( 
Baldwin Locomotive Works Otis Eleva Con 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. Plymouth ¢ | ( 
Economist Film Servics Robins Conveyir B 
General Electric Co Charles A. Schieren ¢ 
International Correspondence i \ er Oil ¢ 

hools United D ( 


and many others. 


We invite «an Oppo) unit fo demonst 
Pathéscop Filn Ne rvice 4 ither 
in the Pathéseope Salon. Write fo 
bookle a ae lling With Motion Pieture g.”” 


; 


al 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 


i tllard B. Cook, Pre sident Age wmciés in Prin ip 4i f 


Suite 1824 Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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A Girl Who Made Good As a Sales Manager 


When the Simplex Alarm Company of Milwaukee Needed Reorganizing 


‘They Picked Miss Van Laven for the Job. 


In an Interview With a Dartnell 


Representative She Tells How She Is Putting the Company Back On Its Feet 


SEVENTEEN thousand dollar or- 

der for fifty labor saving machines 

of a certain kind was at stake. 
Our salesmen had failed. After they fell 
down all of the officers of the company 
called on the purchasing agent and en- 
deavored to secure the order. They came 
back empty handed! 

On the day this order was to be placed 
the purchasing agent walked into our 
store and asked for a ten cent article. 
In the conversation I asked him about 
that order. He told me that it was prom- 
ised to our worst competitor, and that he 
would get the contract at four o’clock. 
His reason was based on his idea that 
our factory was too small to handle the 
order. I explained to him that his super- 
intendent could not teach the entire fifty 
cirls, how to operate the machine at one 
time. I showed him that if he had seven- 
teen machines shipped at first, that his 
superintendent could teach them first, 
and then later when the other machines 


1 


ved that he could instruct the othe 


This idea appealed to him and he 
promised me to hold up the order until 
five o’clock that afternoon. Then I got 
{ factory on the long distance phone. 
They finally promised to ship twenty ma- 
chines which they already had addressed 
to other customers. The balance were 
promised two weeks later. 


When I got the purchasing agent 
the phone he promised to give the con- 
tract to us if we would send over after 
it. A man from our office went over and 
brought back the signed contract. 

Why did I sueceed where others failed ? 
Not because I was a better salesman, but 
because the purchasing agent had learned 
through some small transactions with me 
that I would not say anything but the 
absolute truth, and that I would not 
nake rash promises. 


Why did they make me sales manager 

advertising manager of a con- 
cern making and selling burglar alarm 

stems- Certainly that is a frightfully 
unfeminine product! 

Not because I can sell, but because the 
men I had worked for realized that I 
would not tackle anything unless I went 
to the bottom. We have an entirely new 
proposition. We are just two years old, 
and have sold only one year. When I] 
took hold things were not in a very 
flourishing condition. I realized that 
what we needed most was information. 
Our territory included about 3500 banks. 

I sent three circular letters to these 
banks. They were multigraphed. Out of 
the three letters we received 85% replies. 
Of course they were not all inquiries. 
sut it is vital to know which banks have 
protection and those who are not pro- 
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An Interview 
By E. W. Dunlop 


tected are sorted out so that we work on 
live prospects. 

Of the fifteen percent who did not 
answer, experience has taught us that 
only one percent have protection, and the 
others are really interested but are afraid 
they will be forced to buy if they admit 
they are interested. After some time in- 


Wiss Van Laven secured her first train- 
mg ma university in Holland. She first 
attracted attention as a saleswoman of 


musual ability when she closed a £17,000 


order after all the men in the company 
had failed. 


quiries are now coming in at the rate 
of three a day, and our equipment sells 
for approximately $1250 per installation. 

After an upheaval here the first of the 
vear I was elected president of the Sim- 
plex Alarm Company. The company had 
been sorely mismanaged and it was up 
to somebody to straighten things out. 
The creditors had to be satisfied and as 
president it was up to me to do so, 1] 
have gone to every one of them and even 
the worst of them have promised and 
given the best co-operation that anyone 
can ask for. Was this salesmanship? | 
do know that I came to them a perfect 
stranger and that they had implicit con- 
fidence in my predecessor. Furthermore, 
[ was a woman, which was a decided 
drawback, for you know the general 
opinion. 


I have heard it said that it was easier 


for a woman to sell to another woman. 
I don’t think so, for the moment a woman 
who is selling something comes into my 
office I am from Missouri. Why? Be- 
cause so few of them know their prod- 
uct. Of course personality sells me just 
as it sells any other human being, but 
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I want to be able to get an answer to 
any question and when it is a woman you 
want to test her out. 

The woman who sells does so under a 
terrific handicap. We should help her all 
she needs to be helped for the moment 
she approaches a customer she must over- 
come the feeling against her sex. But, 
if she has done this, the poor man repre- 
senting a competitor better look out for 
he has an awful hard job to break the 
resistance she has created. 

What should a woman sell? Chewing 
gum, ready-to-wear, mechanical! appar- 
atus, or what? What should a man sell? 
His hobby. So should a woman. 

Should we refrain from having women 
salesmen? No. I would give an awful 
lot for a good saleswoman in our line and 
I believe that she could beat two men. A 
good saleswoman is hard to beat, but 
they are fewer and further between than 
good salesmen, and that is perhaps the 
reason why they are better when we do 
hit them. 

We women have come into the busi- 
ness world.to stay. The sooner man real- 
izes this the better it will be for him. 
You cannot throw the saleswoman out 
any more, for they are here for good. 
If you tried, some fool woman would 
stick harder anyhow and do her work so 
thoroughly that out of self defense you 
would have to let her stay. So why argue 

just take her for granted, and the 
poor, inefficient and careless ones will 
kill themselves just like men, and the 
good ones you would not want to get rid 
of, if you could. 


Canada Leads In Home 
Owners 


Figures just completed by the Canadian 
census department show Canada as hav 
ing the highest percentage of home own- 
ers of any other country, a condition 
which is of interest to sales managers 
contemplating increased sales activity in 
the Dominion. It is an accepted principle 
cf distribution that a territory having a 
high percentage of home owners is move 
conservative and stable in its buying 
habits. London, Ont., leads among Ca- 
nadian cities with 80 per cent of its in- 
habitants owning their own homes. Ham- 
ilton and Calgary have 60 per cent home 
owners, Toronto, 55; Halifax, 51; Van- 
couver, 45; Edmonton, 45; Winnipeg, 44; 
Ottawa, 40, and Montreal, 5 per cent. 


“Our company has subscribed to ‘Sales 
Management’ for some little time. Each 
issue comes to my desk and I get a great 
deal of helpful information from it.”— 
Harry Crook, vice president and sales 
manager, Better Brushes, Inc. 
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Does It Pay To Hire SalesmenWitha Following > 
How Many Customers Can a Salesman Handle? 
Does a Sales Promotion Department Pay? 


These and other questions just as vital in rebuilding vour sales organ- 
ization to meet changed conditions are answered FROM ACTUAL 
"Modern Sales _ EXPERIENCE in our 1921 Survey “Modern Sales Organization”. 
Organization This survey gives you the experience of nearly 500 representative 
anes concerns in all lines of business. It cites actual plans 
and figures. It mentions names and dates. It is 
filled with experience that has cost other concerns 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Other Information this Survey Brings Y ou 


Experience of various concerns’ Duties of sales statistician; man- 


in selling direct and in selling ager of sales personnel; saies 


through the jobber. Conditions 
under which direct selling is jus- 
tified. 

How to determine the point of di- 
minishing returns in redistricting 
salesmen’s territories. How large 
should a territory be? 
Tabulation by lines of business 
showing number of customers a 
salesman calls upon; average 
number of salesmen handled by 
branch manager, etc. 

How to reduce territories without 
impairing the morale of the sales 
force. 

Experience of various concerns 
with centralized and decentral- 
ized sales control. 

Specimen manuals showing how 
big concerns divide up_ sales 
duties, and_ distribute them 
among executive personnel. 
Analysis of policy used by 150 
concerns (names given) in re- 
gard to supervision sales mana- 
ger has over the advertising. 
Work a sales manager should 
hold for his personal attention 
and how balance should be dis- 
tributed among headquarters 
staff. : 


promotion manager, traveling su- 
pervisors, and other assistants. 
Maps showing how concerns with 
varied sized sales organizations 
divide the country up into sales 
divisions and districts. 
Compensation and duties of di- 
vision managers, branch mana- 
gers, zone managers, etc. 
Stimulating sales through the use 
of “blockmen”. “pinch hitters’, 
“squad captains”, “traveling su- 
pervisors”’, etc. 

Book of instructions to zone man- 
agers used by big tire company. 
Suggestions for broadening the 
scope of the sales promotion de- 
partments; handling routine cor- 
respondence more effectively; 
where to get leads for salesmen. 


Map and tack plans that short- 
cut office routine and focus sales 
effort in the right direction. 

How various concerns handle in- 
quiries so as to make sure that 
salesmen get the most out of 
them. : 
How to organize a statistical and 
sales research department with 
small expense. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION OFFER: This survey is being issued in loose- 
leaf form, and when complete will include ten sections. Eight of the ten sec- 
tions have so far been issued. These we will send to you on approval, with 
set of indexes and ring binder for proper filing. If you find the data helpful 
pass our memorandum invoice for $6.00, and we will send you the remain- 
ing sections as issued. Otherwise send the material back and charge will be 
cancelled without question. 


— ee me we me me ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee wee eee eee ewe ee ew eee eee ee ww Le eer mr err eS Se 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


Send me on approval completed sections “Survey of Sales Organization” and enter my order for remaining sections as issued. 
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Could You Qualify Some time back a prominent 
As a Consulting artist, I think it was Coles Phil- 
Sales Manager? lips, received a circular letter 

from a piano manufacturer in- 
viting him to submit a design for a catalogue cover. 
The artist who submitted the best design would be 
awarded a prize of $50 in gold. At that time Phillips 
was already receiving several times fifty dollars for 
his designs, so on the theory that one good turn 
deserves another Phillips wrote the manufacturer 
and extended to him a counter invitation to submit 
one of his best pianos in a contest which he—Phillips 
—was conducting. The manufacturer who submitted 
the best piano would receive a prize of $50 in gold, 
the only condition being that all pianos submitted 
would remain the property of Phillips! 

This incident, regardless of its veracity, explains 
why this publication has never held a prize story 
contest. But there is an exception to everything and 
the exception to the objectionable prize contest is 
one where the contestant gets value received regard- 
less or whether or not he wins a prize. 

On the second page of this issue we are announc- 
ing such a contest. Our sole motive in presenting it 
to our readers is to help them to THINK in the very 
broadest terms. We want to help them step beyond 
the narrow confines of a single business, and to 
better understand the bigger problems of marketing. 
We know of no better way to accomplish this than 
through publishing each month a particularly per- 
plexing sales problem—not an imaginary problem 
that never existed, but a real, blood and bone prob- 
lem that is right now retarding the progress of some 
business, the solving of which would mean a great 
deal to that business. 

You, of course, have satisfied yourself that you are 
quite capable of successfully solving the problems 
that arise in your business. To be able to do that 
well is your first concern. But how are you at solv- 
ing the other fellow’s problems? If you were sud- 
denly called to a bigger opportunity in some other 
line would your knowledge of general sales manage- 
ment be sufficient to the need? If you felt the urge 
to hang out your shingle as a consulting sales man- 
ager, could you make good? If your present employer 
took over other concerns, could you successfully cope 
with the sales problems that you might encounter ? 
These are hard questions to answer. But they are 
questions which closely touch your future. They 
are questions which you can more easily answer if 
you will follow closely the problems which we will 
publish each month in “Sales Management.” The 
mental exercise which you will derive from working 
out solutions to them will be worth many times the 
prize money which you may or may not win. 
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Put it Into 
the Salesman’s 
Pay Envelope 
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During the war there was an 
epidemic of employee’s welfare 
schemes. You could pick up almost 
any magazine and read of this or 
that concern starting a worker’s council, admitting 
a factory hand to the board of directors, setting 
aside a percentage of the profits to be distributed as a 
bonus to employees at the end of the year. Today 
you read less of these schemes, and if you question 
friends in business they will tell you that they have 
found they don’t pay. They will tell you that fac- 
tory hands are incapable of grasping the problems 
of management, and that the “democracy” idea had 
become a subject for lunch-hour jests in the shop. 
Those who shared the profits found themselves in 
hot water when there were no profits to share. Even 
those who were fortunate enough to show a profit 
found the uncertainty of the amount each employee 
would receive at the end of the year, made it inef- 
fective in holding men. So, now that the tumult and 
shouting is over, and we are back to hard work at 
normal profits, we might as well face the truth— 
that men judge their jobs by the size of their pay 
checks. Fanciful bonus plans and schemes for win- 
ning co-operation without paying for it are but sops. 
In the Jong run the best plan is to put it into a man’s 
pay envelope, so that he can see it and feel it and 
spend it every payday. 
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The Autopoint 
Failure and the 
Lesson It Teaches 


A stone’s throw from the Dart- 
nell plant in Ravenswood is a 
beautiful white tiled plant which 
has been the home of the Auto- 
point Pencil Company. A few months back this 
plant was a beehive of industry. Today it is deserted. 
The Autopoint Pencil Company has joined the 
ninety-percent club. In back-of-the-yards 
it has gone “‘flooey.”” Now, there would be nothing 
particularly significant in one more business failure 
these days, except that this particular concern was 
started under circumstances which are especially 
interesting to a sales manager. These circumstances 
were mentioned in “Sales Management” at the time. 
The new Eversharp pencil had succeeded beyond the 
expectations of the Wahl Company, which found 
itself in the position of having to pay $4,000 a year 
salesmen earnings far in excess of that figure. A 
readjustment in territory was decided upon, and in 
some cases we are informed, commissions were cut. 
Immediately the sales department went into the air, 
from the sales manager down. “We will show the 
Wahl Company where to get off,” they said, “let’s 
start a company of our own and run them out of 
gas.” So the men took what money they had in the 
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bank bought the necessary machinery, 
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designed a 
competitive pencil to sell at one half the price of the 
Eversharp and went to it. That was two years ago. 
Today most of the men who started the company are 
flat broke and the machinery will probably be sold 
off under the hammer to satisfy the creditors. 


Again we have an opportunity to see what hap- 
pens when a business is top heavy from a sales 
standpoint. It is the story of the old Chalmers Motor 
Company all over again. It is the story of every 
concern that ever started in business with the idea 
that selling was all there was to business. It is just 
such calamities as this that prompt us to repeat 
what we have so often preached—sales managers 
must study the big, broad phases of business. Make 
it your business to know the problems of the pro- 
duction man, the credit man, the purchasing agent 
and last but not least, the financing of the business. 
There are too many sales managers who think that 
if they know how to get the orders they can easily 
hire people to fill them. But there has to be some 
head to every business, and that head must be able 
to see all sides of the problem. 


O 


During the last few years 
“Collier’s Weekly” has _ pub- 
lished many excellent articles 
relating to selling and sales 
management. Undoubtedly these articles have con- 
tributed to the cause of more efficient marketing. 

3ut we fear that much of the good which ‘‘Collier’s” 
has done will be undone if articles like the one by 
William G. Shepherd in the Julv 8th issue continue 
to find their way into the publication. In this par- 
ticular article Mr. Shepherd undertakes to show why 
a grocer must make fifteen percent, and a butcher 
must make twenty-four percent on his invested 
capital, to stay in business! What Mr. Shepherd 
meant to say, of course, was that the dealer must 
make a gross profit of that much on each turn-over 
of his capital, leaving his original investment intact, 
which is quite different. 


This “bull” of Mr. Shepherd’s in itself is a small 
matter. But there are hundreds of other Mr. Shep- 
herds atlargein the country who seem quite incapable 
of grasping the difference between gross and net 
profits. Ask nine out of ten salesmen how to figure 
the selling price of an article to secure a given per- 
centage of gross profit and they will add the profit 
to the cost price, when they ought to use the selling 
price as a basis and figure down from it. In spite of 
all that has been written about the importance of 
short profits and frequent turn-overs as compared 


Writers Tackle 
Business Subjects 
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to long profits and few turn-overs, how many busi- 
ness men fully understand the principle? Until these 
principles are understood by the people you sell to, 
their resistance to small-margin, quality merchan- 
dise will remain. So let us keep banging away at the 
subject in our house organs and bulletins to dealers 
and salesmen. You will find some excellent material 
in a brochure entitled “Stock Turnover and Mer- 
chandise Control” issued and sent free, I am told, 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. Also see the “ 
for May 1922. 


Nation’s Business” 


O 


The Salesman as If you were to suggest to the 
a Buyer of head of a going business that 
Advertising Space he let his salesmen decide 

whether the purchasing agent 
should buy the raw materials from this company or 
some other company, he would properly treat the 
suggestion with contempt. The very idea is obviously 
absurd. Yet only the other day a large firearms 
manufacturer in the west submitted to its sales force 
a list of advertising mediums which had been care- 
fully and thoughtfully selected by the advertising 
manager of that concern, counselled by one of 
the most experienced advertising agencies in the 
business, with the result that five out of the ten 
publications on the list were changed in order that 
the favorite magazines of the salesmen might be 
added. It seems almost unbelievable, but it is a fact. 
This will be good news for “The Eve-Opener,” “The 
Police Gazette” and “Jim Jam Gems,” but it is dis- 
concerting to publishers who are spending thousands 
of dollars to build real value into circulation to see 
their efforts so ignored. 


Buying advertising space is a business in itself. It 
requires greater technical knowledge than almost 
any other kind of purchasing, a statement that is 
borne out by the high salaries paid to space buyers 
in the large advertising agencies. To set the judg- 
ment of men whose decisions must hinge on 
“hunches” and guesses over the mature judgment 
of men who know the true facts, explains one of the 
reasons why you still meet business men who say: 
“T tried advertising once, but it doesn’t pay.” 


Mind you, I am not saying that the salesman 
should not be given a chance to express an opinion 
about a proposed advertising campaign. In fact, it 
is an excellent plan to do this so that the sales force 
will feel that it is their campaign, and will put full 
effort behind it. But when it comes to putting a 
salesman’s judgment above that of the advertising 
department it is time to stop, look and listen. 
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“Which is the 
Onginal? 


HIS question was actually 
put to us the other day 
when we delivered an 
order. The sales manager 

was experienced in buying photo- 
stat work, but he had never seen 
such clean-cut copies. 

There is nothing secret about our 
process. The quality comes from 
infinite care and patience, and the 
constant supervision of experts who 
are not satisfied with anything 
short of perfection. 


Sample Print Free 


Supply your salesmen with photo- 
stat copies of testimonial letters 
and important orders. We can copy 
anything—in the original size, en- 
larged or reduced. Saves cost of 
plates and composition. Quicker too. 
To prove the excellence of our work, 
we will make a sample print for 
any “Sales Management” reader. 
Send letter or small clipping. No 
charge for sample. Ask for esti- 
mates on quantities. 


Commercial Photo-Print Co. 


45-49 William Street, New York City 
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“What can youfurnish 


in the way of advertising ma- 
terial for our line of business?” 


No matter who asks that ques- 
tion, my answer can only be 
“Nothing”—or words to that effect. 

True, experience in serving each 
Client helps me help all the others 
better; but there is such a decided 
individuality to every business, 
every sales-problem— 

—that I would no more think of 
using stock advertising to sell 
goods or service than of using a 
stock plea to win a case in court. 


If you think I’m wrong 


try one of the how-to-sell-this-or- 
that schemes and watch the results 
—if any. 

But if you think I might be half 
right or more, then you will allow 
Booklet E-40 to explain this indi- 
vidual service. 


Cound Jptddertof 


Times Bldg. New York 
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Trade-Mark and Good-Will 


Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade mark, label 
infringements, etc. If possible, they will be answered in a forthcoming issue. ' Address: 


Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Design Registration and What It 
Promises 

Kansas City, Mo.—There has come to my atten- 
tion a brief newspaper dispatch under New York 
dateline stating that a meeting of the Design 
Registration League has been held recently at the 
Aldine Club for the purpose of arranging for the 
introduction in Congress of a design registration 
bill. Can you tell me whether this current under- 
taking is a revival of the project of several years 
ago? Also what would a design registration law 
do, in behalf of good will protection that is not 
accomplished by the present design patent sys- 
tem ?—D. O’C. N. 

As you surmise, the movement re- 
cently launched in New York is a revival 
of the drive with similar purpose which 
was initiated some years ago and which 
resulted in the introduction into Congress 
of a Design Registration Bill, which 
failed of consideration principally be- 
cause the entry of the United States into 
the world war served to sidetrack all 
such efforts for special legislation. The 
present plan, according to our informa- 
tion, is for the resurrection of the Design 
Registration League, a body of manufac- 
turers in such fields as lace, jewelry, 
type, silverware, wall paper, etc., etc., 
who are vitally concerned in the protec 
tion of their original designs. It is the 
expectation that a bill, drafted mainly 
along lines of the former proposal, but 
with certain changes, will be ready for 
introduction in Congress at the begin- 
ning of the next regular session in De- 
cember 1922. 


Sponsors of the design registration 
scheme claim for it several marked ad- 
vantages over the existing design patent 
system. It is conceded, however, that the 
gain would be more tangible in the case 
of sellers of seasonal goods and bene- 
ficiaries of short-lived designs than in the 
case of manufacturers whose designs 
have perennial popularity or remain in 
vogue for a number of years. All inter- 
ests should however benefit in degree if 
there should be borne out the promise 
that the registration system would per- 
mit the issuance at Washington of cre- 
dentials for original designs in industry 
much more promptly than it has been 
possible to secure from the Patent Office, 
even under normal conditions, patents on 
designs. The expense to owners of de- 
signs who desire protection for a limited 
interval, say a year or two (as in the 
case of fashion’s fads and _ transient 
models) would likewise be much less 
than under the existing patent system. 


Support for this design registration 
alternative or substitute for the design 
patent system is being recruited chiefly, 
however, on the plea that there would be 
afforded, at nominal cost, blanket protec- 
tion for all logical variations of a given 
design—all the diverse executions and 
expressions of a decorative theme or or- 
namental motif. 
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Desire Persists for Interpretative 
Branding 


Fall River, Mass.—Perhaps you could, through 
your Washington bureau, ascertain whether the 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the Win- 
sted Hosiery Company case, upholding the right 
of the Federal Trade Commission to prevent mis- 
branding is likely to prove to members of Con- 
gress the adequacy of present regulatory agencies? 
Instead of an enlargement of supervisory juris- 
diction, through the passage of the so-called 
truth-in-fabrics measure, could we not have an 
extended application of the powers in the use of 
which the Trade Commission has just been con- 
firmed by the highest court?—B. L. T 


Whether it is that the agitators for 
interpretative branding do not see in the 
Supreme Court decision the significance 
that our correspondent discerns the fact 
remains that there is a continuance of 
the agitation at Washington for “pure 
fabrics” legislation. The farm bloc is re- 
sponsible for keeping the issue alive and 
its persistence is due to the desire of the 
wool growers to improve their market by 
disclosing to the public the relatively 
small proportion of virgin wool used in 
many articles that trade on the tradi- 
tions of “all wool.” It is understood that 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce will make no further move in 
its consideration of the pending bills 
until certain tests have been carried out 
to determine whether labeling indicative 
of the composition of fabrics can be ac- 
complished without marring the appear- 
ance of the goods or articles made from 
the fabrics. 


Prerogatives of Trade Name Display 


Milwaukee, Wis.—We are menaced by a com- 
petitor who has adopted a trade name similar, 
though not a downright duplicate of ours and 
who, to make matters worse has mimicked us in 
the typographical display of the name and its 
position on the package. Can we make out a case 
on this evidence ?—H. H. & Son. 


To make out a case of trade-mark 
infringement under the trade-mark stat- 
ute you should be able to show invasion 
by a mark identical with yours or so 
similar in sound or appearance that it 
would be likely to deceive customers. In 
an action for unfair competition you 
would have better opportunity to bring 
out discriminating circumstances as are 
to be found in an imitation of type faces 
and a suspicious choice of location on the 
package for the trade name. Not long 
ago a Federal Court of Appeals took 
cognizance of the fact that a trailing 
competitor had shadowed the pioneer in 
the field to the extent of printing his 
trade name in script similar to that em- 
ployed by the older-established house and 
that the rival brands were “similarly 
situated on the packages.” This was in 
the case brought by the Quaker City 
Chocolate and Confectionery Company, 
and the parallel setting provided for the 
competitive brand resulted in denial of a 
trade-mark certificate for the mark 
“Quaker Maid,” because of the prior ac- 
ceptance of “Quaker City.” 
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“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” 


MORNING EDITION 


The Diary of a New Pioneer 


Inquiry “Please send A. A. C. of W. Standards of Practice and World Plan 
June 17, 1921 of Merchandising, as advertised.” 
September 22, 1921 “Will consider campaign next Spring.” 
Investigation 
January 30, 1922 “Will you ask a few retailers a few questions?” 
March 21, 1922 “Thanks. Sincere, intelligent, and ‘different’ report.” 
Planning Sales “How many man-days to cover dealers in 73 Buying Centers?” 
“Will you organize, route, and direct force of salesmen and window 
April 15, 1922 trimmers for us?” 


“Can you announce our campaign to the trade, supply mailing-list for 
20,000 broad-sides, and over-see mailing?” 


May 17, 1922 “This is to certify that WORLD has received an adequate, non-can- 


cellable contract.” 


Selling Crew of ten men start World Plan dealer canvass with World's 
June 19, 1922 Introduction to the dealer. 
Advertising 25,000 lines the first year. Four-year program. 


ASK US about THE WORLD'S exclusive Merchandising features (1) “The World Plan 

Introduction” and (2) the “high spot” system of routing via “The New York World's 
Seventy-three Buying Centers of Greater New York;” also what a sales appropriation of $500, and an 
advertising appropnation of $7,250 of $5,800, or of $2,950, will do for you. 


Che World and Che Evening World have a combined circulation, daily, of 650,000 for $1.20 per agate line 
- gross, subjeét to contraét discounts. They carry more high-grade dry goods advertising; are read by more jobber, 


department and chain store buyers, and by more retailers; offer more circulation per dollar and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a dealer influence more localized than any other morning and evening combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


The New York World’s Merchandising Department 


Maller’s Building, Chicago Pulitzer Building, New York Ford Building Detroit 


The 
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ou Are No Nearer 


Your Customers 
‘Than Your Stock 


. p|OU have two points of contact with customers—your sales- 
Z| man and your stocks. 


Your salesman paints the beauties of your merchandise in 


colors that arouse customer’s desire, putting his name on 
the freckled line. 


But the sale isn’t closed airtight until the goods are unpacked in the 
customer’s store. The time they take to get there, the cost of putting 
them here, and the condition in which they arrive are the real sales- 
closers. 


A distinct saving is made by shipping from one of our associate ware- 
houses, as compared with shipment direct from your factory. Besides 
the economy of money, several freight transfers are eliminated, with 
consequent improvement in the condition of the shipment upon 
arrival. 


This saving becomes an additional profit. You, too, may benefit by 
this modernized distribution. Place your stocks as close as possible 
to your customers—in any or all of the warehouses named below. 


We will be very glad to explain their rates, functions, and services to 


any executive interested in highly efficient distribution. 


Distribution Service, Inc. 


123 West Madison Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


BIRMINGHAM 

Harris Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
CHICAGO 
, Currier-Lee Warehouse Co. 
CLEVELAND 


Ninth Street Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Representing 
OMAHA 
FORT WORTH Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 
Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage Co PHILADELPHIA 
HOUSTON Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage Co. PORTLAND 


KANSAS CITY 


Oregon Transfer Co. 


DENVER Central Storage Co. SAN FRANCISCO 

The Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. LOS ANGELES San Francisco Warehouse Co. 
DETROIT Union Terminal Warehouse Co. ST. LOUIS 

Merchants Warehouse Co, LOUISVILLE S. N. Long Warehouse 
EL PASO Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 


International Warehouse Co. 


ST. PAUL 
Central Warehouse Co. 
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Why One Advertising Campaign 
Proved a “Dud” 


By Roy B. Simpson 


Before Mr. Simpson went into the advertising agency business for him- 


self he was a sales manager in P 50 shoe sale: , 2 
lf her l nager in charge of 60 shoe salesmen. He 
through experience on both sides of the fence, 


fore knows, 


there- 
what the 


relations of the sales manager and his advertising agent must be if best 


results are to be secured. 


N the April issue of “Sales Manage- 
ment” there was an 
story by a “National Sales Manager” 
on how to select an advertising agency. 
A great many other sales managers will 
agree that he is right. A few advertis- 
ing agents, particularly those who lost 
the account, will say that “He is one of 
those pesky fellows who never know 
what they want.” 
“National Sales Manager” 
the problem of 
telations” 


has revived 
“Advertising Agency 
which was buried in the ava- 
lanche of easy money which the war 
created. Then the slump came and the 
problem was rescued. Some are inclined 
to believe that it is bigger and more 
knotty than ever before. 

Every agency man who has sold goods 
on the road or behind the counter, or 
who has organized and managed a sales 
organization should say “Amen” to every 
statement in National Sales Manager’s 
story. It is the easiest thing in the world 
for me to endorse the _ specifications 
which enabled him to pick his present 
agency. 

There has been too much of the “get- 
the-money-and-spend-it-quick” policy in 
general agency practice. There are to- 
day too many advertising agencies whose 
principals know little or nothing about 
the sound fundamentals of merchandis- 
ing. 

The son, nephew or cousin of a manu- 
facturer may have the ability to write a 
few cute phrases and the old man sets 
him up in business by giving him the 
advertising account of his company. The 
young man then launches forth into the 
agency business and he may enjoy a 
nominal success but more often he ends 
in utter failure. 

There are a great many affable young 
men who can present some excellent rea- 
sons why they or their company are com- 
petent to handle an advertising appro- 
priation and very often the business ex- 
ecutives who listen to these arguments 
are no more conversant with the true 
functions of advertising than is the 
young man who is doing the talking. 
Many advertising appropriations are 
turned over to men who could not pos- 
sibly succeed if they were spending their 
own money. 

An advertising campaign must be so 
well balanced that all guesswork is elim- 
inated. It must be so fundamentally 
sound from every angle of good sales 
management that it can be sold to the 
sales force and through them to every 
merchant who handles the goods. In fact 
the campaign must be sold to the sales- 
men and their customers before it can 
be expected to sell goods for the mer- 
chant. 
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interesting 


Neither the sales manager nor his men 
on the road give a hang about the me- 
chanics of advertising. The usual patter 
about illustrations, engravings, type 
faces and color printing bores them. The 
thing that interests them is “Will this 
stuff sell goods and if so, why?” 

During the writer’s experience as a 
sales manager the representative of a 
large and well known advertising agency 
tried to sell 60 salesmen the campaign. 
After the meeting adjourned the men got 
together and called an indignation meet- 
ing. By unanimous consent they classified 
the agency man as a “bunk shooter who 
does not know what he is talking about.” 

The campaign failed to win the co- 
operation of the force in the field be- 
cause they had no confidence in the 
agency behind it. 

As a rule no red-blooded sales man- 
ager will pay any attention to the solici- 
tation of any agency man who talks about 
the magnitude of his own organization. 
In his heart the sales manager keeps 
wondering “That all sounds good but 
what are you going to do for us?” 

The size and age of an advertising 
agency doesn’t always determine its 
merits as a selling unit in the advertis- 
er’s organization. It is the function of 
the agency to reflect the successful policy 
of the advertiser rather than change or 
belittle that policy. 

The most important thing for the 
agency to do is to learn what the adver- 
tiser is driving at. He cannot expect to 
help the sales manager and his men to 
reach their objective until he is fully 
equipped to wear their mental uniform 
and ridé in their band wagon at the head 
of the procession. 

During the period of the war when zhe 
seller dominated both production and 
prices it became the custom to plan the 
advertising to sell the consumer in ex- 
actly the way the advertiser or his 
agency wanted to sell them. Campaigns 
were begun in the office of the advertiser 
or his agent and as a general thing the 
advertising investment yielded a profit- 
able return. 

But today conditions are reversed. It 
is the consumer who is making business 
and the advertising agency that fails to 
take this into account—that stops with 
the preparation of copy and a list of pub- 
lications—and that neglects to study the 
requirements of the consumer and how 
to meet them, cannot expect to make 
good with the advertiser’s investment. 

The big job of the sales manager and 
his men is to sell goods to the merchant. 
Advertising must sell goods FOR the 
merchant. To be successful it must begin 
with the consumer. 
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_ am working for; and in my 
_ ability to get results. I be- 
| lieve that honest stuff can be 


in, etc..... Elbert Hubbard 


East Aurora - New York | 


The Busy Man’s 
38 Creed 3 


G, I believe in the stuff I am 
handing out, in the firm I 


passed out to honest men by 
honest methods. I believe 


This and 28 other business mot- 
toes, envelope filler size, free on 
request with your order for 


Business Booklets 
By Elbert Hubbard 


Ideas and Inspiration 
for your Salesmen, Employes 
and Customers 


1. A Message to Garcia 


The Hundred Point 
Man 


Get Out or Get in Line 
4. The Closed or Open 
Shop—Which ? 
5. The Divine in Man 
6. Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 
7. The Boy from 
Missouri Valley 
8. How I Found My 
Brother 
9. The Cigarettist 
10. Chicago Tongue 
11. Courtesy as an Asset 
12. Pasteboard Proclivities 


13. Helpful Hints for 
Business Helpers 


14. Help Yourself by Help- 
ing the House 


15. Success and Salesman- 


w 


ship 
10c. a copy postpaid or 
all fifteen for $1.00 


Carried in stock and ship- 
ped promptly. 

Furnished in quantitieswith | 
your name on the front cover 
at very attractive prices. 


The Roycrofters 
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Displaying Your Product 
is Half the Sale 


Your sales talk is at the tip of your tongue—but 
sales talk alone won’t sell. You must show your 
product—by sample—illustration—diagram. 

The way you present it, the time you take, the 
quality of your portfolio—all reflect the class of 
your product. That’s why a Cleveland Portfolio helps 
you make sales. 


Sales Managers! Equip Your Men with 


CLEVELAND PORTFOLIOS 


for More Business 


There’s a smart, well finished look about Cleveland Portfolios 
that adds much to the impression your salesman makes on his 
prospects. They are made of high quality leather, guaranteed to 
hold their shape, with interiors simply and conveniently arranged, 
giving ample room for selling aids. We have a style that will suit 
your needs among our large variety—and the price is medium. 

We also manufacture a choice line of high grade traveling 
bags, suit and Gladstone cases, which are excellent in workman- 
ship and moderate in price. 


Send for Free Catalog 
We have illustrated catalogs on portfolios or bags. Write for 
catalog today, advising whether interested in portfolio or other 
traveling equipment. 
THE CLEVELAND LEATHER GOODS CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO U. 8. A. 


le 
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The Woodstock 


of typewriters. 


Then have 


letter. 


machine. 


—_ 
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Have a letter written on 
any of the standard makes 


the same letter 
written on a Woodstock. 


Ask any competent critic 
to pick out the neatest 


[he reason is built in the 


(Ask for demonstration) 


Woodstock 
Typewriter Co. 


33 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


sill NK 


Typewriter 
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Our Experience in Opening 
New Accounts 


By D. H. Moore 
Bird & Son, Chicago 


ge subject of opening new ac- 
counts has, I believe, been given 
more consideration during the past 
two years than ever before. We have 
tried many schemes and devices to help 
our salesmen in this work and find that 
there are about three good methods. I 
set the figure at three simply because 
during the past 127 years that we have 
been in the manufacturing business, these 
three were always relied upon, when 
others failed. 


The first step to take is to impress 
upon the salesman that he is working 
perhaps only five and one-half days per 
week. In the average territory, he is 
spending at least 65% of his time be- 
tween calls or in traveling. Out of the 
35% he has left, he is probably talking 
actual facts of the line only 10% of the 
time and the other 25% of the time is 
more or less “shop talk.” 


Second, our direct by mail campaign is 
an important factor. It requires the full- 
est kind of co-operation from representa- 
tives in the field, in that we select names 
entirely from the daily reports our sales- 
men send in. Our salesmen interview the 
prospective customers, send their names 
to us and we send them a set of four 
letters at intervals of ten days. After 
the fourth letter and no response, we 
take the matter up with our salesman 
again and he makes another call on the 
dealer and invariably secures an order 
or the promise for his next specifications. 

Third, we have always practiced a 
bonus plan on new accounts. All of our 
men being on a commission basis, we 
generally increase the set rate of com- 
mission by 50% on the leaders of the 
line on orders originating for new ac- 
counts. 

A feature of our sales policy is our 
local newspaper advertising campaign 
with which we back up the dealer. We 
also have a local billboard advertising 
campaign that is very useful as a sales 
tool for our salesmen. 


We have accomplished fairly good re- 
sults in certain localities by running a 
special week, having the tentative dealer 
put on a special price for one week only, 
run a quarter page advertisement in the 
local newspaper and have the field rep- 
resentative on the job selling direct to 
the consumer, and in this way get the 
dealer started and some orders actually 
in his hands. 


The extremely high cost of transpor- 
tation of gasolene into the interior of the 
Belgian Congo, largely due to tsetse flies, 
which make it impracticable to use ani- 
mals for transporting goods and necessi- 
tates the use of native porters, led the 
Belgian Colonial Ministry to organize a 
trail of road tractors using palm oil as 
fuel. Early trials have given full satis- 
faction and the power obtained was equal 
to if not greater than that obtained with 
kerosene. 
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Every Chicago Dealer Knows 


that when Daily News advertising, 
backed by 401,698 yearly daily 
average circulation—approximately 
1,200,000 readers— reaching and 
influencing very nearly every worth- 
while family in Chicago, is put 
) behind any commodity, that 
commodity 


MOVES 


Dealer Prosperity is Daily News Prosperity 


Consumer acceptance is half the sale—that’s The Daily News’ job; 
Disposing of the goods is the other half—that’s the dealer’s job 


Co-operation bases the prosperity of both 


Products that are hitched to Daily News advertising momentum 
do not take “long term leases” on the dealers’ shelves 


| || The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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You Overlook Nothing 
If You Use 


BLUM’S 
COMMERCIAL 
ATLAS 


It shows at a glance — 
—new selling possibilities 
—all the live towns 
—how to travel economically 
—where your sales are weak 


—how to help your salesmen 
cover territory intensively 


Price, Linen paper, 17x22 in., $25.00 
Junior Edition, 12x14 in. $15.00 


Wall Map of U.S. 


Our wall map shows all towns over 3,000 
throughout the entire United States to- 
gether with railroads and distances. The 
type styles differentiate between the vari- 
ous size towns. This map is particularly 
adapted to the use of salesmanagers, as it 
gives a birds’ eye view of the entire coun- 
try. The size of this map is 84x60 in. 


Pocket Edition of U.S. Map 


showing every town from 20,000 up 
—20x30 in., 75c—29x37 in., $1.50. 


Pocket Map 


Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 

sive use of traveling men and shows the 

following: 

Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 

It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 


It gives the latest population of each town 
together with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel rates. 

It classifies the towns—whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 

It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 
25¢ each—at Hotels and Stationers. 


Ask for Catalog F 


BLUM MAP CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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Sales Managers’ Associations 
Getting Ready for Fall 


Have You a Sales Managers’ Association In Your Town?; Are 


You a Member of It? 


If There Is No Club In Your Town 


Why Don’t You Start One? Sales Management Will}Help You 


, 


With sales managers’ associations al- 
ready operating in fifteen of the more 
important sales centers, and plans under 
way for starting several others in the fall, 
the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce is endeav- 
oring to bring about some sort of na- 
tional organization. 

Before a national association can be 
effectively organized, however, it is de- 
sirable that more clubs be started. To 
this end The Dartnell Corporation is al- 
ways ready to help establish a club in 
cities where there are no clubs in exist- 
ence. In a number of cases we have been 
able to put sales managers who desired 
to see a club in their city, in touch with 
other sales managers in the same city 
who likewise were interested in getting 
a club under way. With the aid of lists 
of subscribers to “Sales Management” 
whom we know to be interested in the 
interchange of sales experience, and 
which we are glad to furnish without 
obligation to parties interested in pro- 
moting a club, it is a simple matter to 
start the wheels turning. 

A list of going associations, which js 
not, unfortunately, complete, shows sales 
managers associations in Chicago, New 
York, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Spokane, Omaha and Winnipeg. 
The addresses of the different associa- 
tions are as follows: 


Sales Managers’ Assn. of Milwaukee, 
Mr. Harry P. Hotz, Sec., 
C-o Jos. Schlitz Beverage Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Chicago Sales Managers’ Assoc. 
Mr. V. Frank Banta, Sec., 
134 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Sales Managers’ Club of New York, 
Mr. C. H. Rohrbach, Sec., 
450 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Sales Managers’ Assoc. of Philadelphia, 
Mr. H. G. Ford, Sec., 
310 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sales Managers’ Bureau, 
Mr. Scott R. DeKins, Acting Sec., 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Direct Mail Advertising 


Reduces cost of selling. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, published monthly, 
tells how to write Sales- Producing Letters 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. Current 
copy 25c. Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 East 18th St., New York 
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Saint Paul Sales Managers’ Assoz., 
Mr. A. W. Logan, Sec., 
C-o G. Sommers & Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Sales Mgrs.’ Assoc. of Los Angeles, 
Mr. C. Edgar Sanders, Sec., 
1421 Main Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

International Sales Managers’ Assoc., 
Mr. A. J. Morse, Sec., 
630 C Street, 
San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco Sales Mgrs’. Assoc., 
Mr. F. E. Boyd, Sec., 
C-o General Electric Co., 
819 Rialto Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Sales Managers’ Assoc. of Seattle, 
Mr. C. L. Moore, Sec., 
505 Pioneer Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

The Sales Managers’ Assoc. of Spokane, 
Mr. C. C. Bergan, Sec., 
718 Realty Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Advertising & Selling League, 
Mr. Frank Malm, Sec., 
Omaha, Neb. 

The Sales Managers’ Assoc. of Canada, 
Mr. H. E. Morton, Sec., 
608 Confederation Life Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


Rent Many Sample Rooms 


Hotels report more reservations for 
sample rooms than at this season for 
many years. Many large wholesale 
houses are sending their men out more 
frequently, as buying has been limited. 
Some traveling men who have ‘just 
started say the fall demand promises to 
be better, particularly in silverware 
trade. a 

“We were so impressed with an article 
by Charles R. Wiers in the April issue 
of ‘Sales Management’ that we would 
like to secure copies for twenty-five of 
our salesmen. Purchase order covering 
them is enclosed.” Andrew W. Crawford, 
Adv. Mgr., H. H. Robertson Co. 


“Your service, in our opinion, is_ be- 
coming more complete and valuable to a 
subscriber than ever before.” A. M. 
Lewis, V. P. & Gen. Mgr., Globe Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Co. 


Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 

feve time and tegub's fr peleemen and best.” 
eeper because inate a 

forward and reduce the possibility of error. 

For weekly 


100—$ 3.00 charges paid 
500— 13.75 f. o. b. Richmond 
1000— 25.00 “ sy 


- P.O. fA MASSIE Biskasond. — 
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Personal Items 


W. P. Cruse, formerly sales manager 
for the Chippewa Shoe Manufacturing 
Company, Chippewa Falls, Wis., is now 
sales manager for the Mason Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company, of Chippewa Falls. 


STANLEY WILLIAMS has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of The Anthony Mills, 
Anthony, Kansas, succeeding O. W. LIL- 
JESTRAND, who is now occupying a higher 
position with that organization. 


C. W. BUTTERFIELD, assistant general 
manager in charge of sales for the Apex 
Motor Corporation, makers of the Ace 
automobile, Ypsilanti, Michigan, has re- 
signed. Mr. Butterfield was formerly 
sales manager for Herschell-Spillman 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Among the executives in charge of the 
next Direct-Mail Convention to be held 
in Cincinnati, October 25, 26 and 27, are 
H. S. GREENE, sales manager of the Diem 
& Wing Paper Company, D. C. KELLER, 
president, The Dow Drug Company; 
GORDON SMALL, president, The Gordon 
Small Advertising Service; and WILLIAM 
BIDDLE, advertising manager American 
Laundry Machinery Company. 


HARRY J. Huse, formerly advertising 
manager of Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, 
advertising specialties, has joined the 
Ingersoll Redipoint Company, makers of 
the Redipoint pencil, New York City, in 
the same capacity. 


GEORGE WALKER has been made sales 
manager of The Davis Realty Develop- 
ment Company of St. Louis. Mr. Walker, 
until recently was sales manager for the 
National Refrigerator Company of St. 
Louis. 


The Sanitax Brush Company of Chi- 
cago has elected HAL JOHNSON, sales 
manager, secretary and director of the 
company. 


CHARLES L. HoRN, formerly of the 
American Ball Company, has become 
general manager of the Federal Cart- 
ridge Corporation, Anoka, Minn. 


SAMUEL DUBLIRER, sales and advertis- 
ing manager for Rauh & Mack Shirt 
Company, Cincinnati, has resigned to 
take charge of sales and advertising for 
Peggy Paige, manufacturer of ladies’ 
dresses, New York City. 


Recent announcement has been made 
of the retirement from active part in the 
affairs of the Studebaker Corporation 
of America, of L. J. OLLIER, vice presi- 
dent in charge of export sales. HARRY 
A. BieGs, vice president in charge of 
sales will hereafter direct both domestic 
and export sales, and HAROLD S. VANCE, 
formerly assistant to the president, A. 
R. ERSKINE, has been appointed manager 
of export sales under the direction of 
Mr. Biggs. 
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Don’t Neglect 


Representation in Chicago 


—the Great Central Market 


The customer’s question: 


“Have You a Chicago Office?” 


easily solved 


@ Chicago, the Great Central 


| 


Expert Sales Supervision 


Market, 
point for a vast, lucrative territory. 


distributing 


To maintain efficient Chicago Representation is a 
problem that many executives face. They have the 
goods to sell—-the buyers are waiting—but expense 
forbids the profitable cultivation of the market. 


Two especially deterrent factors keep many business 
enterprises of merit from invading America’s Great 
Sales Center as early as they should —the High 
Office Rentals and the Salary required to obtain a 
High Type Sales Executive for sales supervision and 
organization work. 


To meet this need such an office has been established 
in one of Chicago’s best known buildings, in charge 
of a Salesmanager, thoroly familiar with conditions 
in Chicago and the territory adjacent to the State of 
Illinois. Your own organization can be directed from 
this office or salesmen can be employed who are 
familiar with local conditions. 


Backed by a long and successful record as a Sales 
Executive this Salesmanager is offering a service to 
Manufacturers that has a direct appeal. For this 
service a nominal overriding will be charged on the 
sales volume. 


q Personal attention to your Chicago Prospects can 


also be arranged for on a Brokerage Basis. 


Frank B. Kurtz 


Manufacturers Distributor 
Wrigley Building 


Sales Organization 


Chicago, Ill. 
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At Last— 
Authentic Chain Store Lists 


GIVING—Name of company ; Number of stores or branches; 
Address of Buying Headquarters; Principal lines of 


merchandise carried; Many items of : special information 


Accurate and Up to the Minute 


The compiling of these lists has been a stupendous task, involving hundreds of hours of 
painstaking research and careful checking and verifying, the writing of nearly 4,000 
letters, and a considerable investment of money. 

In order to make the information absolutely accurate we went right to the Chains them- 
selves for the latest authentic information. From merchants operating but 3 or 4 branches, 
up to the great grocery Chains operating thous- 
ands of stores, we have obtained statements 


of the number of stores operated, the princi- Kellogg Lists 

pal lines of merchandise carried, the address List No. 1 Price $10.00 
of the Buying Headquarters, and often special 318 Chains of Grocery Stores, 
its et 8 a a slicies whe lists Meat Markets, Baker‘es and 
information as to buying policies. The lis + setae 

are now coming from the press, revised up Operating 23,737 units. 

to the minute. They will furnish you List No. 2 _ Price $5.00 
with just the information you need; they are 204 Drug Store Chains. 

a ss " ts : % cam @ 2O8 Sen 

full of suggestive value for sales campaigns; Operating 2,123 units. 

they will probably give you your first real List No. 3 Price $5.00 


166 Chains of Department Stores, 
General Stores, 5 and 10c. 
° and Variety Stores, Furni- 
Why the Prices are Low ture, Music, and Gas and 
Electric Appliance Stores. 
Operating 4,791 units. 


grasp of the modern Chain Store Movement. 


Ordinarily lists of the size and importance 
of these six new Chain Store Lists would sell 


at from $15.00 to $25.00 apiece or perhaps List No.4 Price $5.00 
$100.00 for the Set. And if they were lists 175 Chains of Clothing, Shoe, 
that would be useful to only a limited num- Hat, Haberdashery, Millin- 
ber of business men we would have to ery and Ready-to-Wear Stores 
charge such prices. Operating 3,224 units. 

But the Chain Store Movement has as- List No. 5 (Miscellaneous) Price85.00 
sumed such tremendous importance as a 136 Chains of Cigar, Candy, 
marketing factor that there is not a Sales Hardware and Sporting 
Manager or an Advertising Manager or Goods, Auto Accessories , 
an advertising agency or a commercial re Book and Stationery, and 
search department or organization _ in Wall Paper Stores; Florists, 
America but that should find these lists Jewelers and Opticians, Bar- 
practically indispensable in their work— ber Shops, Cleaning and Dye- 
not merely as mailing lists, extremely valu- ing Establishments. 
able as they are as such, but as a means of _ Operating 4,954 units. 
getting a definite working knowledge of the List No. 6 Price $5.00 
great Chain Store Movement. 330 Chains of Companies dealing 

Because so many business men in so many in Lumber and Building Ma- 
lines need such lists, we are assured of a terials. : ‘ 
market large enough to enable us to offer | — SS Operating 4,393 units, 
these lists at prices which will return a Specinl 60-Day Offer— 
moderate profit on many sales, rather than Complete $35.00 Set of Lists—$25.00 


charging the usual prices necessary to return For 60 days, from July 1, 1922, we 
a heavy profit on a limited number of sales. will send the full set of six Lists for 

At these low prices there is no excuse for $25.00, if ordered together. 
denying yourself or your company these 
lists. Get off your order teday. 


par We call particular attention to our 60-Day Offer of the complete $35.00 Set for 
$25.00 if ordered together. Every sales and advertising department, every adver- 
tising agency, every publisher’s research department, every commercial research 
bureau, every trade publication, every commercial club, every trade association, 
should have a complete set of these new Kellogg Lists. 


Kelloge Publishing Co. sprinzida Mas 


Making a Success of Salesmanship 
A New Dartnell Book by Maxwell Droke 


As different from the usual run of books about salesmanship as day is from 
night. Mr. Droke does not attempt to tell men who have made a success of 
salesmanship how to do it, as the title might suggest, but he has gathered 
together the tested methods of over 200 able salesmen. 


TYPICAL GHAPTER SUBJECTS 


Getting in to See Your Man “How Much Does It Cost?” 
Bossing the Interview The Man Who Is “Too Busy to 
Selling the Product of the Product Talk” 


The Gentle Art of Keeping Human Making Up the Other Man’s Mind 
Price on Approval, $1.00 


The Dartnell Corporation, Leland and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 
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FRANK X. RANSOM, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, for Michigan and Indiana, has 
been made vice president and sales man- 
ager of the Wilton Tool & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., Detroit, marketers of 
precision tools and gauges. 


The Fuller Brush Company announces 
the appointment of GEORGE H. ABER- 
CROMBIE as secretary of the company. 
Mr. Abercrombie joined the Fuller or- 
ganization as a salesman in 1913, and 
for several years has been sales manager. 
The new appointment carries with it 
the title of executive sales manager. 


A. L. EBERHART, formerly of Austin, 
Minn., has been made general manager 
of the Dold Packing Company of Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


The Grimm Metal Sign Corporation 
has been formed in St. Louis, and will 
make metal display signs. The officers 
of the new company are H. A. GRIMM, 
president and treasurer; E. W. GRIMM, 
vice president; W. S. FAIRES, secretary 
and sales manager, and H. TANDBERG, 
general manager. 


W. P. LOVELESS has been promoted 
from sales manager to assistant to the 
president of the William R. Johnston 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, mak- 
ers of automobile windows, mirrors, etc. 
Another announcement made by the 
president, WILLIAM R. JOHNSTON, is the 
appointment of R. W. Keyt, formerly 
sales promotion manager of the I. J. 
Cooper Rubber Company, as sales pro- 
motion manager of the Johnston organi- 
zation. 


FRANK W. Davis has resigned as east- 
ern division sales manager of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company to join the gen- 
eral sales staff of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company, makers of Gold Dust, Fairy 
Soap, etc. 


“I have found ‘Sales Management’ an 
extremely and valuable magazine and 
rarely, if ever, failed to find among the 
many articles in each issue, something 
helpful, practical and useful. My only 
excuse for not giving the renewal of my 
subscription the attention it deserved is 
that I have been extremely busy getting 


the sales force started for the Fall sea- 
An experienced sales manager whose 
ing. Clear thinking, mature judging and 
over 800%. 


son. My check is enclosed.” H. K. Wood, 

Gillespie, Shields & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
make-up is efficiency, endurance and per- 
sistency and who feels that these qualities 
progressive result-getting ideas character- 

ized his work in building a national sales 


Available N 
are prerequisite to excell in any undertak- 
organization that increased its business 


Any proposition will be considered, be 
it from the small, struggling industry, or 
the large, substantial corporation. Address 


F. C. S. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 
1801 Leland Avenue, 
Chicago 
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By Such Dominating Displays as this Sullivan & Company Set Everybody 
in Detroit Talking About Their Ham and Bacon 


Putting the Skids Under the 
Traditional “Off” Month 


Intensive Selling Campaign Gets Fifty Per Cent Distribution for Cadillac Hams 


NCE when there was a railroad 
strike in progress and no meat 
could be shipped into Detroit the 
Sullivan Packing Company did an enor- 
mous business, all they could handle to 
be exact. But since that strike was ended 
they have had to be content with what- 
ever business they could secure after the 
big Chicago packers had hand-picked the 
field for the most desirable accounts. 
One representative of one of the big 
packers was heard to boast last year that 
the small packers were able to secure a 
new account only when the credit men 
for the big packers offended some dealer. 
At least one small packer has vurned 
the tables on the big fellows during the 
last nine or ten months, and has just 
about shown the big fellows, despite their 
million dollar campaigns, that it is pos- 
sible to snatch business right from under 
their noses, and hold it. We refer to the 
outdoor advertising campaign carred on 
by the Sullivan Packing Company of De- 
troit, a local concern whose business is 
confined to Detroit and environs, wvhose 
products known as Cadillac Hams, Bacon, 
Lard, and Sausage have shown a remark- 
able sales increase in the past nine 
months. 
The Low Month Turned Out High 


Cold lunches, picnics, cold dinners, and 
millions of cold ham sandwiches con- 
sumed in the hot summer months run 
the ham business up into its largest pro- 
duction in the summer months—in De- 
cember it reaches its lowest point in 
sales. Sullivan and Company, as well as 
other packers had come to look upon the 
low December sales as a part of their 
business—trade traditions told them that 
nothing could be done about it. Last fall 
about the time they decided. to give the 
big packers a run for their money, they 
also decided to throw down the gauntlet 
to tradition, as well as to powerful com- 
petition. 

Defying precedent The Sullivan Pack- 
ing Company started a carefully panned 
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advertising campaign on the _ painted 
bulletin and poster boards of Detroit last 
October. From the start of the displays 
a quick sales-reaction was noticed. In- 
stead of the usual falling off of the ham 
sales business started “picking up.” 

At the close of business for December 
Mr. Frank J. Sullivan received a report 
of ham sales for December. After !ook- 
ing it over carefully he returned it for 
correction of what he thought must be 
an obvious error. The report showed that 
December sales were far in excess of any 
summer month in the history of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Sullivan was not prepared to 
believe the report, even though he had 
expected the advertising to produce some 
increase in sales. But a careful check up 
proved the original report to be correct. 
All traditions had been shattered—it was 
proven that one concern at least need 
not be contented to see the sales curve on 
ham droop dejectedly during the winter 
months. 


Business Has Constantly Increased 


The campaign has been on the boards 
each month since last October, and busi- 
ness has constantly shown an increase. 
“We have added a gratifying number of 
new dealers for our entire line of proi- 
ucts,” states Mr. Frank J. Sullivan in a 
recent letter, adding the statement that 
he feels that the investment of $1500 a 
month in the campaign has been entirely 
warranted by the substantial increase in 
business, which has resulted from it. 
They are now making plans to continue 
the campaign into the fall and winter 
months again this year. 

Easter business was far greater than 
that of previous years, and much of the 
credit for this increase has been given to 
the posters used during March and April. 


Each month all Detroit meat dealers 
have been sent a direct mail piece urg- 
ing them to connect up their stores with 
the campaign, and to display Cadillac 
products in their windows. The mailings 


4538 


have proven helpful in lining up the 
dealers, and now over fifty 
all Detroit meat dealers are selling a 
full line of Cadillac meat products. 


per cent of 


Before the campaign started the out- 
door advertising company made a very 
careful investigation to determine just 


what appeals, and what type of adver- 
tising would prove most effectual in sell- 
ing the dealers as well as the consumers. 
They realized that to wrest any part of 
the business away from the big packers 
would mean a real fight, and that every 
step in the campaign must be carefull) 
planned in advance. 

One of the advantages accruing from 
outdoor advertising is its effect on the 
company’s salesmen and dealers. The 
board shown above is but half a block 
away from a dealer’s store—it dominates 
the entire block. When a Cadillac meat 
salesman enters that store he has visual 
proof of his company’s advertising—both- 
he and the dealer see it, and 
effect. Nothing need be taken on faith, 
for the big dominant location commands 
their respect. 


feel its 


For a city the size of Detroit $1500 a 
month is not a large sum to be spent in 
advertising, particularly when we con- 
sider the vigorous advertising and sales 
competition it must combat, yet in this 
ease it has done its work with remark- 
able success. 


Big Competitors Fall Easily 


All over the country there are local 
manufacturers, whose salesmen cover 
but a small territory. Invariably they 
have to fight the strenuous competition 
of large national advertisers whose lib- 
eral use of national mediums creates a 
forceful consumer demand. Outdoor ad- 
vertising offers a means of making a big 
showing for little money, and no local 
manufacturer need feel that the benefits 
of big seale advertising are denied to him 
when he can make use of so flexible a 
medium as the paint and poster boards. 
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: A E tia Moment 

- n xX h 1 b 1 t (Continued from page 426) 
= at Trade and Industrial 

= Conventions and Exhibitions 


hour when you strike your man at his 
best and it is a problem that every sales- 
man must settle for himself, after an ex- 
haustive study of his customers. 

We smile as we think of the salesman 
who told this story: 

“IT had an old rooster—an important 
man and a big buyer, who was as hard to 
handle as a prima donna. If you did not 
strike him when he was in the right 
mood, there was no need to discuss busi- 
ness. But when he DID feel in the humor, 
it was easy sailing. 

“When I struck that town, I always 
called up a young friend who was in the 
Old Grouch’s office. ‘How is JB this 
morning? ’ I’d ask. ‘Nothing doing,’ 
might be the answer, ‘he had a fuss with 
= one of the department heads a little while 
= You can, however, send your representative—with an exhibit ago and he’ll be as touchy as a bear with 
= of your product—to Trade and Industrial Conventions and airy: ee eee ' 

es a |= “And so I would follow instructions 
= Exhibitions, where thousands of buyers can be reached at the |= and see my man when his ruffled temper 


=| minimum of expense. | had adjusted itself and he was in a buy- 
| ing spirit. 


RT) 


| 


WATT 


will bring you a bundle of orders 


F you could induce several thousand buyers of your product 
to come to your office—where you could have a face-to- 
face talk with them—it would not be difficult for you to 

close a considerable number of sales. 


But—to get all of these prospective buyers into your office is 
out of the question. 


= There are hundreds of Conventions and Exhibitions to be held “There was another man in Rome, N. 
=| during the remainder of this year, and you’ll be overlooking an |= _ Y., who had to be handled in much the 
| excellent opportunity to secure a volume of business, if you |= ‘@me Way- If you interrupted him, in 


we: é . | the midst of any important task he had 
fail to have a representative present at these events. on hand, he would see you, but you would 
Ww ld C s D never get the order your visit merited. 

In this case, I made friends with the lady 
or onvention ates = secretary and she invariably tipped me 
off on the psychological moment for the 


will keep you posted as to when and where all International, 


oust ; = call. 
National and State Conventions and Exhibitions are to be = “Come over—quick’—she would tele- 
held; give you name and address of Secretary, and anticipated = Phone, ‘Grandpa has just opened some 


mail that pleased him. And he won a 
game of golf from a difficult adversary 

—T. = yesterday afternoon. You can sell him 
(Descriptive leaflet upon request) = a million.’” 


attendance for each event. 


HENDRICKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. | Creating the Want 
= 1400 Broadway, New York City | (Continued from page 432) 


There is another angle to the develop- 
ment work of the harvester company. In 
the past few years over 100,000 farmers 
. —______—_—— have attended the I. H. C. short course 
on tractors. Not only have they wel- 
comed the owners of I. H. C. tractors, 
Prove _— but the owners of every tractor, and 
prespective owners as well. Quoting 


Show Him the LETTER! from one of their instruction books 


| = 


| HNN 


House Magazines 


5 ar > : issued to salesmen we find this para- 
5,000 for $190 SALES arguments of sincere sales- — “It is helief that this ad 
— Pd gp Mage with “a grain of grap t is sae elie a - wt “ 
V it : salt. ard shell prospects want proof. minded policy of tractor engineering ec- 
We edit and print You could stamp out suspicion, create con- . F ill x te ¢ y levate the * 
House fidence and get the order in many cases if ucation will promote and eleva 
MAGAZINES trac — wore qculpped to ‘et ome tractor industry as a whole—and as the 
: i , “iN ES Imonia etters receive rom pleased cus- “ee oh ta : 7 r 
in three standard tomers or “prestige” orders from big buyers. tractor industry benefits, we and ou 
sizes, and have basic Why not place power behind the dealers benefit also. 
prices in quantities “testimonials” reposing in your files. We The man who smoothes the roads for 
from1,000t0 25,000. || | mike photographie copies of anything print- MH industry in general may be of some 
A og hyp nee maps, plans, etce., made without the use of assistance to his competitor—but by the 
used Dy ; different glass plates, expensive cuts or set ups. In- - —— ce 
Pocket-size. 3% x 63, COMpanies. No expensive. Accurate. Positive proof. same token he helps himself, and his 
tajigiaret Deg. Hegre breadth of view will sooner or later pro- 


inches, cover in two salesmen; no con- WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


colors, individual tracts. Write for Send a fresh testimonial to your sales- claim him a leader in the field. In check- 


|] same ao Ma samples. men regularly and notice the effect on ing over the big, outstandingly successful 

| Youradvertiving The William thusiaam of, a saleaman like ‘praie gps Diy is ir lin pact 
| Your advertising . an like praise , e 

|| appears on cover Sasthee te made public. Let us send you samples the ones who have endeavored to put 

|| pages and on 4-page . and prices. back into their field something for every- 

section in center. 611 Caxton Building D ° : . al . . , 

7 sae te ogy Ajax Photo Print Company thing they take out—in other words they 


] 35 West Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. are giving a thought to reforestation as 
well as to deforestation. 
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Why I Favor Irishmen for Salesmen 
By Andrew L. Demling 


In presenting this article to our readers we wish to make it clear that the views are those of 
the author of the article exclusively. Our object in publishing this article is to throw open for 
discussion in these pages the many sided question as to the part that nationality should play in 
the selection of salesmen. , ' 


OME time ago I heard Saunders 
S Norvell make the statement that he 

thought Southerners made better 
salesmen than Northerners because they 
were more sociable. I agree with Mr. 
Norvell that the Southerner is more soci- 
able, but I think his greater sociability 
is too often offset by his disinclination to 
use his feet. 

I am in the bond business, and during 
the last fifteen years I have hired a 
great many salesmen. I have hired 
Northerners and Southerners; Irish and 
English; Germans and French; Polish 
and Swiss; Swedish and Italian—in fact 
almost every nationality on the globe, 
even a Chinaman on one occasion. Look- 


fear and trembling. But not so the Irish- 
man. Be he ever so humble he feels that 
he is just as good as the biggest million- 
aire, and he will “talk turkey” to John 
D. himself just as fluently and just as 
intimately as he will to a wage earner 
in the factory. 

Then your thoroughbred Irishman is 
never at a loss for a come back. Words 
flow from him like oil from a newly shot 
oil well. His natural “gift of gab” is 
always with him. He can think of a 
hundred things to say while the slower 
thinking German or Hollander is still 
trying to figure out just what the pros- 
pect meant. When the prospect gets 
balky your Irishman has at his command 


an apropos story that will divert his mind 
and give him an opportunity to resume 
the attack later from a different point 
of approach. 

The Irish are natural born politicians. 
They seem to be able to sense a situation 
and play the right men. They under- 
stand fully the working of the age old 
law of politics: “You scratch my back 
and I'll scratch yours.” You may frown 
on some of the tactics your Irish sales- 
men use, but they usually bring home the 
bacon, and they always leave the pros- 
pect smiling. 

I will grant you that the Irishman is 
hard to keep put. He flies off the handle 
easily. His sense of fairness is not any 


ing back over this experience I am forced 

to the conclusion that of them all it is ' 
hard to beat a young Irishman, provided Zz APPLICATION FOR POSITION WITH 

you can get one who is not of too “happy- Baxen-Vawrer COMPANY 

go-lucky” a disposition. | SALES BEPARTIOENT 


I hold no brief for the Irish. They newer ALL Questia te enable 0 te ntlligntiy consider your aupeience 

undoubtedly have their faults, just as odie 
. . . Dore  - ed alll 

people of every nationality have their — * 
faults. But the Irish have what few — ~~ 2S 
other nationalities have, inborn sym- So 
pathy which enables them to see a prob- one parneseNTAT® oF . 
lem from the other fellow’s side. A sales qron FOR POSITION as ms CO oa 
manager friend of mine who had toured -_ HER it careers 
both Ireland and Scotland brought this \ THE Ser avons | 
trait into focus when he said that you \ “ satry 
could walk along a road in Scotland and \ ——— - 
yass a dozen people and it would be poet 
houbtful if one of them would even give \ ae bin CUDAHY PACKING Co. 


you a friendly nod, but in Ireland the ee 
very first man you happened upon would 


—_ APPLICANT 
be caesar 


CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY APPLICANT 


stop and chat and blarney you. 
cessful salesman, it has always seemed 
to me, must love mankind and be in sym- 


A suc- | eT a 


ae act? 


RESIDENCE? 


—HOP LONG INU. 8.7 


P.O. ADORESS? 


covered Sgr 
. * ® oy wave vo" . — BING LE, MARRIED, wioow on wi 1GHT? | 

pathy with the people he is selling. The | amen —— ee | 
Irish have this characteristic without \ eens ‘aetnmcenl.. _ — | 
question. | aan te et — 
! ; r \ ave 2 ence 2 Same cot advo of father andl mother u = aaa 

Since the recent unrest in Ireland we \ aoe a cAiree of eeareet rele 
have seen a good deal of fun poked at ae rr ee —___— | 
the Irish on account of their fighting | 
propensities. Now, of course, a salesman a oa * SEE woman 
who goes around with a chip on his \ oo aT ss 
shoulder and a shillalah under his coat : ices 
is not a particularly desirable type of \ = i (Siig a aioe hie Se cs i pane: 
representative to have calling on the a re 
trade, but this same trait, properly held \ aa 
in leash, sends your salesman into the OB Sr em cies «eee —— 


office with his mind set on one thing— 
getting the order. And he isn’t going to 
put his tail between his legs and run off 
at the first growl he hears. 


In our work the salesmen have to in- 
terview big business men. Many of their 
prospects are at the head of great indus- 
trial institutions, and the very nature of 
their executive work makes them hard to 
approach. Most salesmen are secretly ierelcentidicnasanniaensian 
afraid of the big prospects of this type. a —_—____ 

They unconsciously feel that he is better _ — 
than they are, and for no reason what- 
ever, the salesman enters his presence in 


ploy you would vou be 


10 Should ot | 
noi ae aa — 


11, What splary have you been receiving?  — 


18. What salary would you be willing to sta 
for with wet 


1% Has your application for surety bond ever 
bere declined! Ay reason you cansot fur 
, or 


The question of a salesman’s nationality weighs heavily with most large employers 
of salesmen, who usually bring this information out in their application blanks. 
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I certify that thie te an sctual photograph, taken upon the stage of the 
few York Wippodrome, of my five-ton elephant, Jennie, standing upon an 
empty Teylor Trunk. Thies Jennie 414 without injury to the trunk. 


Ps 
= J 
By courtesy of Mr. Charles Dillinghan, 


7 = = Trainer f the 
of the New York Hippodrome 


Hippodrome Elephante 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Photographers 


205 West Washington Street, Chicago 
6 East 39th Street, New York 


When the scene demands 
a photographer of absolute 
dependability—when there is 
no try again possibility—call 


LJ 
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too well developed, and too often he has 
a tendency to talk too much on subjects 
which should not be aired. But in spite 
of these faults I'll pick an Irishman 
every time, because I know from experi- 
ence that they usually get what they go 
after. we 


The Man Who Tries 
to Put You Off 


(Continued from page 416) 


ought to call the doctor, but doctors in 
Chicago charge double for calls after ten 
o’clock, so we almost decided to wait till 
morning to call the doctor, but then I 
thought how foolish that would be, how 
terrible we would feel if anything hap- 
pened, and we needlessly exposed that 
child to danger simply to save a few dol- 
lars. Now that child’s life represents, in 
a way, our capital. We certainly would 
have been foolish to risk losing it, be- 
cause of the higher cost of calling the 
doctor at night.” 

“T had a sneaking idea,” the salesman 
told me, “that the prospect was post- 
poning purchase of my bonds because he 
wanted to try and find an investment 
that would pay a higher rate. I got him 
to talking on matters of this kind that 
would influence him to admit to himself 
how foolish it was to risk that $5000 on 
a long chance in an attempt to get a 
high return on his money. After we had 
talked and chatted for about half an 
hour, I rose, ostensibly to leave. 

“Just as I was saying goodbye, I acci- 
dentally dropped a circular describing 
the bond issue for the Drake Hotel. I 
picked it up and asked the prospect if 
he had ever been in the hotel. He said 
that he had, and that he thought it a 
mighty safe investment. 

“Yes the Drake issue is a good invest- 
ment, but it is not my choice—I think 
that the So and So issue is much better, 
it is my preference,’ I said, as I showed 
him a circular describing the issue that 
I really wanted to sell him. 

“He read it carefully. I had planted an 
order blank in the circular I handed him. 

““Ts your fountain pen handy?’ he 
asked. Needless to say it was handy, 
and upon his request I wrote up an order 
for $5000 worth of the bonds I intended 
to sell him.” 

Apparently this salesman had guessed 
right when he thought the salesman was 
holding off for a larger return on his 
money, and by talking of things close to 
the prospect’s problems he had backed 
him up in a corner where he had no re- 
treat, without even so much as discussing 
the sale. The prospect bought, he was 
not sold. 

Sales managers will find it well worth 
their while to work out closing plans for 
their salesmen—it will prevent the loss 
of much time in call backs, and the loss 
of considerable business, lost when the 
salesman lets the prospect cool off while 
thinking it over. As we all know, there 
are distinct types of buyers who put you 
off, from the man who wants to talk it 
over with his wife, to the man who sim- 
ply cannot make up his own mind, and 
there is a plan that will reach them all, 
if the salesmen and the sales manager 
will dig it out and fit it to their own 
peculiar problems. 
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send No Money~ 


Examine for Five Days This Amazing 
Short Course in Sales Management 


HE N.S. T. A. SYSTEM OF SALES- 
MANAGEMENT constitutes a com- 
plete Course on the subject and will prove 
a valuable ally for the Sales Manager 
“at the desk” and the salesman with 
ambitions in that direction. Probably 
no other Institution in the world has such 
unique facilities for preparing a Course 
of this kind. In sympathy with the 


Your System of Sales 
management covers the 
field in a most compre- 
hensive manner, gets at 
the facts and suggests 
food for thought. The 
subject has been covered 
thoroughly, and will be 
retained by all who re- 
ceive it as a book of 
reference—G. P. Reed, 
Western Sales Mana- 
ger, The Gebhardt Chili 
Powder Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


I have read your Sys- 
tem of Salesmanage- 
ment, and must say that 
they are the “biggest 
little books” that I have 
ever read. They are very 
interesting, and brings 
out many essential 
points that most of us 
overlook.—Wwm. V. 
George, Sales Agent, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Sioux City, Towa. 


Though I have only 
given your System of 
Sales Management a 
cursory examination, I 
find it is well written, 
and I anticipate it will 
prove a valuable asset 
to me.—-E. S. Dickens, 
Sales Manager, O’Brien 
Varnish Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 


mission of the Asso- 
ciation — BETTER 
SALESMANSHIP 
—are many leading 
Sales Managers and 
Executives who wil- 
lingly laid bare the 
methods by which 
they attained 
success. 


The contents of 
these eight handy 
brochures represent 
the best ideas and 
tested plans of the 
many years’ exper- 
ience back of the 
Sales Managers we 
consulted before 
compiling this 
Course. You can, 
in afew hours, prof- 
it by what it took 
years to find out. 


Make These Master Methods Yours 

It is now your privilege to look into the 
- plans, policies and methods used by Sales 
Managers who have achieved notable 


successes. 


This Course offers you the 


tion can be yours if you follow the plans 
outlined for you in this Course. 


For Sales Managers and Salesmen 


No Sales Manager can fail to increase 
his efficiency after reading this handy 
Course because it enables him to follow 
the best plans and practices of the most 
successful Sales Managers in this country 
and abroad. No matter what your trouble 
may be you cannot fail to get one or more 
solutions to your problems from the 
Copyrighted Self-Quiz System to be 
found at the end of each book. 


To the Salesman ambitious enough to 
seek a Sales Manager’s berth this course 
will help him advance many steps in that 
direction. It will furnish him with a clear 
and comprehensive idea of “the one best 
way” in Sales Management. Fortified 
with this knowledge he can step with 
confidence into an executive position. 


Five Days Free Examination 

The N.S. T. A. is so thoroughly “sold” on its 
SYSTEM OF SALES MANAGEMENT that it 
offers any Sales Manager or Salesman the priv- 
ilege of examining this Course for FIVE DAYS 
without cost. If you are pleased with it, then 
REMIT FIVE DOLLARS any time within 
FIVE DAYS. Otherwise return it before that 
period is up. 


Sales Management Department 


National Salesmens Training Association 
53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


National Salesmens Training Association 
Sales Management Dept. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


You may send me, all carrier charges paid, the 
N. S. T. A. System of Sales Managament, for 
which there will be no charge whatsoever, if I 
return the books to you at the termination of a 
full five days’ free examination. If I retain the 
set more than five days, you are to bill me for it 


opportunity of taking counsel with master 
minds in Sales Management. Check your 


at the regular approval price of five ($5.00) dol- 
lars, which I promise to pay you on receipt of 


invoice. 
method with theirs. Learn how they get ie. 
results and then revise your methods in itis: 
accordance with their proved plans. A ee at wiih 


smooth-running, result-getting organiza- 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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What Is It That 
Increases a Man’s 
Selling Power? 


Whatever it is, this book has 
it. Literally scores of execu- 
tives have bought from 5 to 
50 copies—one big corpora- 
tion 1300 copies. 


One sales manager says: 
“Never has anything ever 
introduced to our selling 
force produced such a result 
as this book, in putting posi- 
tive inspiration into our 
salesmen and actually pro- 
ducing thousands of dollars 
of increased business. It is 
really amazing.” 


E. M. DUNBAR, 19 Rowena St., Boston, 

Mass. 

Enter order for copies of ‘The 

Americanization of Edward Bok’’—at $3.00 

satisfaction guaranteed. 
0 Send bill. Quote 

on additional copies. 


per copy postpaid 
Enclosed is 


Name 


Address 


GO! GO! GO! 


Weekly Bulletins for your sales- 
men that inspire them to “go” 
and tell them how to “go.” 


Carry your firm name and look 
as though produced by you. 


Write for samples. State number 
of men. 


JOHN J. LUTGE 


17 West 42nd St.,. NEW YORK 


Your House Magazine 


beautifully printed in colors at the low 

~ cost of $144.00 for 
3,000. This will be 
the livest little 
house organ you could 
get out. It will make 
friends and build sales 
for your firm. 


We will gladly send 
you Sa mple copies if 
you will write us. 


PRINTING ARTS 
@ COMPANY @ 


Indianapolis Indiana 


TOLEDO, OHIO [— 

THE TOLEDO TERMINAL 

WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
928-930 George St., Toledo, Ohio 


STORAGE OF MERCHANDISE 
Special Attention to Pool Car Distribution 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Strategic Warehousing Aids 
Dr. Price to Outwit Rivals 


A period of declining prices always has the effect of getting dealers into 
the habit of hand-to-mouth buying. This means that the manufacturer 
who is able to ship quickly from local stock has the jump on his com- 
petitor who must bring the goods in from out of town. Consequently 
sales managers these days are giving close attention to stock distribution, 
a subject which during the big boom was left to traffic men and others 
not directly concerned with the sales end of the business. 


EING able to make quick deliveries 
B has more than once enabled a seller 

to give his competitor a wallop 
that he won’t soon forget. A recent in- 
stance of this kind is the drive just con- 
cluded in Kansas City by Dr. Price’s 
Baking Powder Company. In less than 
three days, before its competitors had 
hardly time to realize what was go- 
ing on, this enterprising manufacturer 
saturated Kansas City with an “extra 
can for five cents” deal of baking pow- 
der, in spite of the fact that there was no 
regular Dr. Price branch at this point. 
The campaign was made possible by us- 
ing space in a local warehouse where a 
temporary office, complete with billing 
clerks and sales headquarters was estab- 
lished for the duration of the drive. 

In much the same way an eastern soap 
manufacturer had planned a drive in 
Cleveland. Stealth was necessary to avoid 
a counter attack by competition. News 
of the proposed drive, however, leaked 
out about a week before the opening gun 
was to be fired. Available stocks in 
Cleveland were low and it looked as 
though the drive might be blocked. De- 
troit and Buffalo warehouses, however, 
were wired to make immediate shipments 
to the company’s warehouse firm at 
Cleveland. Working late at night, orders 
were picked, routed, and quick deliveries 
made to the trade. Several days before 
competitors could block the drive, dis- 
tribution was completed, advertising re- 
leased and the drive well under way. 

The strategic location of stocks near 
your customers however is not only for 
the sales manager who is compelled to 
make bold sales strokes. Concerns who 
deal through regular jobbing channels 
and those who scorn the jobber are both 
able to employ merchandise warehouses 
with success. A well known tobacco con- 
cern, for example, has used a certain 
warehouse in the west for a number of 
years. According to reliable reports this 
warehouse regularly carries a $300,000 
stock of tobaccos. Orders were received 
at the warehouse from jobbers and deal- 
ers, picked from stock, packed, shipped 
and daily reports rendered to the manu- 
facturer, in which the details were han- 
dled entirely by the warehouse. In this 
way the tobacco concern serves custom- 
ers in fourteen states with sales often 
running as high as $30,000 a day. 

To sales managers who have an attack 
of the “nerves” when computing branch 
office expense sheets there may be some 
information gained by a study of rela- 
tive branch office and warehouse costs. 
Quite a few sales executives point out 
that the quick turnover principle can be 
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promoted by “spot” stocks and immediate 
deliveries from a warehouse just as well 
as from a branch office. Moreover they 
figure that the right kind of warehouse 
arrangement can usually reduce such 
branch house items as stock room sal- 
aries, equipment, investment, light, heat, 
insurance, handling charges, cartage, 
“overhead” items that often mark the 
difference between sales profit and loss. 
In days of high rent, the warehouse is 
usually able to score an additional point 
by the customary practice of charging 
only for floor area actually used instead 
of space contracted for under lease but 
only partially occupied. In some cases, 
economically minded concerns carry the 
plan a bit further by making the ware- 
house its local headquarters and direct- 
ing its district sales organization from 
that point. 

The item of freight rates, which often 
determines the boundary of a profitable 
sales territory is frequently reduced by 
properly located warehouses. One well 
informed sales manager, recalling the 
spectacular Procter and Gamble move a 
year or two ago in eliminating jobbers 
in the grocery field, ventures the opinion 
that the soap makers, despite an exten- 
sive branch house organization, would 
not have been able to hold off competi- 
tion in certain territories had it not been 
for strategic warehouse locations. This 
sales manager points out that the soap 
concern might have sold ten cases of 
soap to each of fifty dealers in a terri- 
tory not covered by a company branch. 
Ordinarily this might call for fifty ship- 
ments at l. c. |. freight rates, not to men- 
tion the making of fifty bills of lading 
and the marking of five hundred cases. 
By drawing on warehouse stocks, the en- 
tire shipment would have earned the 
lower car load rate and enabled the com- 
pany to fix a competitive price. Incident- 
ally deliveries could have been made in 
ten hours instead of ten days. With the 
same cost reducing idea in mind, many 
manufacturers are widening their field 
of operations by picking warehouses to 
which they consign carload shipments 
which on arrival are broken up by the 
warehouse and reshipped in fast package 
cars to customers in near by territories. 

Still another feature that presents it- 
self is the facilities reputable merchan- 
dise warehouses offer in financial opera- 
tions. As it sometimes happens, a manu- 
facturer has a surplus or seasonal stock 
for which there is no immediate sale. In 
such cases negotiable warehouse receipts 
can be obtained, submitted to the banks 
and dormant stocks thus turned into ac- 
tive working capital. 
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Forty Price- Fixing 
Cases Dismissed 


The Federal Trade Commission today 
dismissed without prejudice to its rights 
to institute new proceedings about forty 
complaints against as many nationally 
known business concerns that had been 
charged by the commission with the prac- 
tice of maintaining resale prices similar 
to that established in what was known 
as the Beech Nut case. In the latter case 
the United States Supreme Court re- 
cently upheld the contention of the com- 
mission that such practice was illegal. 

The complaints dismissed today were 
filed nearly two years ago and action by 
the commission had been suspended to 
await disposition of the Beech Nut case. 

Companies the complaints against 
which were dismissed included: 

Ward Baking Company, Ronald Press 
Company, General Chemical Company, 
American Thermos Bottle Company, De 
Miracle Chemical Company, Enders Sales 
Company, Kryptok Sales Company, L. E. 
Waterman Company, H. L. Hildreth Com- 
pany, Massachusetts Chocolate Company, 
Western Clock Company, Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, D. M. Ferry & Co., Hoover Suction 
Sweper Co., Klaxon Company, Procter & 
Gamble Co., Delaval Separator Company, 
American Graphophone Company, Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Company, J. E. 
Hunt & Co., Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co., Colgate & Co. 


Wrigley on Advertising 


William Wrigley, Jr., the successful 
chewing-gum magnate, talking with a 
smoking-car audience the other day, was 
telling the others how much a year the 
chicle people spent for advertising. 

“But, Mr. Wrigley, you’ve spent mil- 
lions of dollars and created a splendid 
demand now; everybody talks and chews 
Spearmint. Your demand is steady and 
growing. Isn’t it a waste to continue 
spending so many hundred thousands 
dollars a year in publicity?” one of his 
auditors asked. 

The Spearmint king thought a mo- 
ment, and then replied: 

“My friend, if I were to stop advertis- 
ing, it would be just like taking the 
engine off this train. It would slow down, 
and after a little while stop. Advertising 
is the locomotive of business, and if you 
don’t have it, business comes to a stop.” 
——Wall Street Journal. 


The La Salle Extension University 
has appointed HARDEN H. FITTS manager 
of the group of states coming under the 
jurisdiction of their Philadelphia office. 
Mr. Fitts has had considerable experi- 
ence in that field, although for several 
years has held the position of sales man- 
ager for Moore Brothers Company, Joliet, 
Illinois, stove manufacturers, and The 
Simmons Hardware Company of St. 
Louis. 


Genius, like water, will find its level.— 
Frenzh proverb. 
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Responsibility for your salesmens samples 


During how much of the time are your 
salesmen’s samples protected against loss 
or damage ? 

A North America Commercial | ravelers’ 
Policy offers you broad protection. Prompt 
payment of claims. 

Write for further details, enclosing the mem- 
orandum printed with this advertisement. 


Any insurance agent or broker can get you 
a North America Policy 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
She Oldest American Fire and : Marne lasurrance Company 


Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM (Mail at once) 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept. X8 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send full information regarding Commercial Travelers’ Insurance 


To 


Firm 


(Name) 


How’s Business With You? 


H 

; LAST MONTH—on account of lack of space 
iH we had to turn down advertising orders from 
‘ 
: 


The Educational Exhibition Co., F. P. Kurtz, 
and The Hotel Tuller. 


| 

THIS MONTH we have the largest volume of 
advertising (in dollars) that we have ever 

‘ carried, not even excepting the war boom 

\ issues of 1920. 

i NEXT MONTH will be a real record-smasher, 

F as we already have enough new business on 

the books to necessitate the addition of an- 

iH other sixteen page form. 

F S 1s MAN : — a ae 4 ws 7 900 n*t.Psis 
F SALES MANAGEMENT Circulation—August issue—/, AB 
ls 
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Why They Are Putting 
Cots in Ante Rooms 


Dear Mr. Dartnell:— 


If it is true that 10,000 of us salesmen 
will use the new 1923 Salesman’s Data 
Book, then I wisht to say, Mr. Dartnell, 
that it is our bounding duty to put you 
wise to some important things you over- 
looked in yore 1922 book, which is the 
mosquito’s pearl earings O. K., excepting 
it failed to include a page frinstance for 
recording ‘salesman’s gambling debts. 
This oversight has got me inbad on morn 
one ocashun. The furst night I received 
this here book, I had use for the page 
and I look through the whole 128 pages 
with little or no success. Finally I just 
jot it down anywheres. The next few 
weeks I find need for more such memos 
with result I scatter. them throughout 
book so as not to fill up any important 
page to access. How was I to know what 
was the matter with Dan Clegg when I 
met him up to Springfield and he said 
hellno when I ast him to frame up a 
game for the night? How should I know 
what was the main difficulty with that 
bunch at George’s place when they told 
me the table was full, until here one day 
i was scratching out all the memoran- 
dums it was to late to take care of and 
I come acrost old gambling debts on 
nearly every page. 

Then instead of all this here dope 
about “Credit Tips” and “How to Close 
An Order” and how to figure out com- 
missions you'd like to get but aint got no 
chanct, let’s have a page that will help 
the salesman when he loses the order. 
For example, my boss writes me on the 
5th to get Clark down to Westville 
started with a barrel order or know the 
reason. I didn’t and I had a good excuse. 
3ut when I stopt to think of it, that ex- 
cuse would get the boss sore, and he would 
cut off my over-drawing account. Now 
the point is if I could just turn to page 
giving a neat collection of alibis for lost 
orders and select one that would get me 
by in this selling problem, then the durn 
book would be worth double the sing'e 
berry for which I was injured. 

Another thing that will make a hit 
with the boys is a page strongly devoted 
to working in cigars, laundry, shoe 
shines and theatre tickets, on the ex- 
pense account without getting kicks from 
“the H. O. 

Also under “Facts About Cities” in- 
clude some real dope like the addresses 
and phone numbers of girls in each 
“nort” assembled by blondes and bruns. 
This alone would double the sale of yore 
book. Any salesman likes to call up 
someone to find out they got a date with 
another gent and then decide to be true 
to the gal back home and goes to the 
movies which he aint true because she 
thinks he is at the hotel writing a letter 
to her. 

These are only a few samples of the 
way you can make next year’s Data Book 
valuable to the salesman as well as be- 
ing the sales manager’s instruction book 
which it is today. Pind Gosia. 
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Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 


| Persona Service and Supplies 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—A Sales Manager of proven 
ability to take charge of sales of a grow- 
ing tire company. Compensation depends 
entirely on the man. The future of this 
organization is big enough to take care 
of you. Box 840, Sales Management, 1801 
Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

Some people say that high class sales- 
men don’t answer ads. We don’t believe 
it, for they do answer our ads—and they 
go to work for themselves on our plan 
—and they make big money through our 
aggressive co-operation—they draw down 
over $60.00 per average sale—they sell 
the highest grade motion picture adver- 
tising service that is made—they have 
built the largest business of its kind in 
the country. If you have a creditable 
sales record and an ability to work for 
big results and want to join this happy 
and aggressive sales force, just mail a 
post card for the complete story. ALEX- 
ANDER FILM CO., 1143 Main Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 


Salesmen, experienced —or inexperi- 
enced if a worker—to sell an article to 
automobile owners that increases mileage, 
lessens spring breakage, and adds re- 
markable riding comfort — convincing, 
money-saving sales arguments. For 
every car. Reasonably priced. Average 
good man is earning $50-$75 a week. 
Rush your application, giving details. R. 
T. Portal, Rm. 514, 53 State St., Boston. 


I have been successful in building up 
the business of a good-sized Portland 
Cement manufacturing plant from noth- 
ing to a very satisfactory basis. I have 
come to the point now where my work is 
accomplished and there is no more room 
for advancement. 

If I could take hold of another such 
hard pull of the right character, with 
the support of a good company, I am 
sure that I could accomplish even better 
results than I did before. 

You may have an organization of one 
or more plants, or a district that needs 
bolstering up with a modern, scientific 
sales program. If you have I shall be 
glad to go into details. Address Box 841, 
Sales Management, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER—I am open for a position where 
I can work with the head of an organi- 
zation in sales and advertising. 

Seven years experience in Hardware 
and Auto Accessories, with complete 
knowledge of printing details. Box 843, 
Sales Management, 1801 Leland Avenue, 
Chicago. 


BINDERS FOR 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
$1.25 POSTPAID 


The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Ave. Chicago 


Polk Street Terminal : 
Harrison 6350 


Forward-Looking Sales Managers 
Make This Mammoth Plant Their Chicago Warehouse 


Here they store stocks for immediate deliveries to their Chicago 
customers or for reshipments to their Mid-Western clientele. 


Their Chicago Sales Representatives spend their time in selling, 
not in distribution detail. The Largest Public Warehousing Unit 
West of the Atlantic Seaboard is their warehouse and shipping 
rooms, and does the distributing job at far less cost and with 
much more efficiency than they could do it themselves. 


Meet the keen competition in this market with assurance. 
can save Time, Money and Worry, as well as enjoy more sales and a 
bigger margin of profit by using Chicago’s Big Downtown Warehouse 
in simplifying your distribution problems in the Middle West. 


Let us know your particular need. Write us now; we know how. 
Considerate—Efficient—Economical—Reliable. 


Western Warehousing Company 
Pennsylvania System : 


You, too, 


Chicago 
Wilson V. Little, Supt. 
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